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A STORY OF REAL LIFE ON THE PRAIRIES. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MARY JOHNSON. 
. ‘HE summer glided by ; the gold- 


en-brown autumn, with its hazy 
skies, followed her; and winter, with 
his snow-mantle buttoned with ice, 
walked abroad on the prairies. 

The sun of a January morning rose 
upon Buntingville and its environs as 
it rises only on prairie landscapes in the 
depths of winter. The sky was clear 
as crystal; and the whitish gold of the 
sun's disc, just lifted out of the snows 
far away to the eastward, was beauti- 
ful beyond thought. 

It seemed so distant and so fair that 
the fancy of a poet would have made 
it the sun of some other world — a lu- 
minary never seen before, and seen 
now in virtue of a strange mirage of 
winter snow and air; asif the horizon 
there in that almost boundless wild had 
been carried away in the night, and 
the vision of a new and lovelier world 
had been granted, by peculiar grace, 
to the happy mortal who stood on a 
new mount of transfiguration. 

The people of the village might have 
seen all this, for their breakfasts had 
been eaten before dawn, and their la- 


bors were begun with the first move- 
ment of “ Aurora, rosy - fingered daugh- 
ter of the morning,” to put back the 
night-curtains of the chambers of the 
east. I grieve to express the opinion 
that they did not see it. A wise man 
once defined ignorance as a_ habit of 
overlooking what lies directly under 
one’s nose, and wisdom as the habit of 
seeing these things. The people of 
Buntingville were generally out of doors 
at sunrise, but few of them had ever 
seen that marvellous event. 

John Brackett looked out of his win- 
dow that morning, and saw and felt 
the transfiguring effect of snow and 
air. The snows were drifted deep in 
the streets, and had been for days; and 
it was holiday weather with the black- 
smith. No need to hasten down to 
duty, and he lingers for worship. There 
is a shade of sadness on his face, as he 
murmurs : 

“How strange that so glorious a 
world should be wasted on the people 
that tenant it! Some day the master 
will give us all notice to quit, and fill 
it with a better tenantry.” 

He might have indulged in more 
croaking of this sort, but just then his 
meditations were rudely broken off by 
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2 loud halloo in the streets. Looking 
out, he saw a carriage standing a few 
rods down the road, its two horses 
floundering in the snow-bank. The 
shout was a cry for help. Brackett 
took in the situation at a glance, and 
began to make a hasty toilet in order 
to go down to the rescue. 

Let us precede him. The carriage 
- is a rather stylish two-seated livery 
coach. On the rear seat are two ladies, 
evidently mother and daughter. On 
the front seat, holding the reins, sits a 
stout gentleman of sixty; and a driver 
is floundering up from behind. The 
wet flanks of the horses and the wheels 
choked with snow show plainly enough 
that many a lesser drift has been toiled 
through ; and a villager knows without 
asking that the company spent the last 
night in a little town dedicated to one 
of the wicked saints, situated on the 
banks of a river three miles away from 
Buntingville, and consisting of one 
half-finished and _half-rotten linn- 
wood shanty. He knows further, that, 


having shivered through the darkness, 


they have improved the earliest light by 
an effort to find a warm fire and any 
sort of a breakfast. In the mean time, 
“Squire Fence has heard the reported 
call for assistance; and, having leis- 
urely expostulated with his wife on the 
folly of people who never know when 
to stay at home, makes his appearance 
on the platform, and answers the still 
louder call. 

* What's wanting, stranger?" 

“ A pretty question, that !"’ cries the 
indignant traveller. ‘ Help us out of 
this snow - bank, up to your door.” 

The ‘Squire yawned lazily, and an- 
swered deliberately : 

"Don't take orders here. In fact, 
itcan't bedone. Take your horses off, 
and lead them single file in a path you 
see over there, down to the barn.’ 

“ Well, well! have you nobody to help 
me? Send mean ostler, and let me get 
my wife and daughter into the house.” 

“Can't send a man — gone off to 
the woods. You've gota man there, 
what more do you want?" 
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This was not particularly hospitable ; 
but the ‘Squire's round body was not 
at all adapted to plunging through 
snow-banks, and the traveller was 
obliged to pocket the insult for future 
settlement. 

In the mean time John Brackett has 
floundered through the snow, and 
comes up to the carriage and says 
kindly: “ Better let your driver hold 
your horses while we get the ladies out. 
They must be very cold.” 

“Well! I'm glad to find one human 
being in this town,, Much obliged to 
you, sir. Here, la, Mary, let us have 
you out! But, my good friend, how 
are they to get through the snow?” 

“If the ladies don’t mind it, 1 ‘Il 
carry them over. If not, we must wait 
till I can shovel a path.”’ : 

“Oh, don't wait for that!" says a 
sweet voice from within the carriage ; 
“T shall die with’ the cold!” 

At that voice, John Brackett started 
as if a bullet had struck him. 

He wraps the coat closer about his 
face, and pulls the cap lower down on 
his forehead, as he approaches to lift a 
light form from the carriage, and to 
bear it, tenderly as a mother bears her 
child, into the parlor of the hotel. 

The necessity to return for the moth- 
er justifies his leaving her with the re- 
mark : 

“ You ‘Il find a fire in the stove, Miss, 
[ think.” 

“Oh, do n't wait ; get Ma in, please, 
you good man!” 

Ah, what music was even that praise 
from her lips! 

The mother is brought in, the fire 
replenished, and preparations are mak- 
ing for a breakfast. The family, gath- 
ered around the rude box-stove, are 
already making unfavorable remarks 
about Buntingville. 

“I’m sure they are not all so heart- 
less,” says the daughter. “ That kind 
man who helped us is as good as the 
landlord is mean and impudent.” 

But here comes the landlord himself, 
preceded by his round belly. He is 
a little chop-fallen, and as_ nearly 
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ashamed as it is possible for him to be. 
He discovers that he has made a grave 
mistake in the quality of his guests, 
and pours out apologies which consist 
principally of self -laudations — as 
apologies are apt to do. He soon 
learns that his guests are Mr. Johnson, 
wife and daughter, come to Bunting- 
ville to settle, and grows polite. 

In twenty minutes he knows all 
about the family, and is already gloat- 
ing over the great news he has for his 
fellow -townsmen. 

“Well now, landlord, you have put 
me through the catechism, it's my 
turn. Who is that good fellow that 
picked us out of the snow ?” 

“A prime good fellow, sir! 
better man in Buntingville, sir.” 

“Very likely; indeed, | only hope 
there may be many as good as he 
seems to be. But who is he?” 

“John Brackett, my partner, sir.” 

“Ah! there are two of you in the 
hotel, and he is the ac#ive partner. 
Yes, yes, I see.” 

* Not that, exactly, sir. You know 
I do several kinds of business, sir. 
John Brackett runs a blacksmith shop 
for me.” 

“John Brackett, blacksmith!" ex- 
claimed the three guests in one breath. 
“Can it be our John Brackett ?" 

“It's impossible,” said Johnson, 
after a moment's meditation. “And 
yet, I did think I had heard that voice. 
The same name, the same trade. Itis 
a little strange. But our Brackett went 
to Cuba, you know. The name 1s 
common enough. Landlord, where 
did this blacksmith come from ?” ‘ 

Now, that was just about the most 
mortifying question that could be put 
to the ‘Squire. He had exhausted 
vainly many little arts that never 
failed before, in quest of that little fact. 

“Can't tell you that, sir; you know 
I’m not a Yankee.” 

“No, I did not know it: you seemed 
inquisitive enough five minutes ago, 
eh? You know pretty much all about 
me, I guess." 

“ The fact is, this one isa little queer 


Not a 
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— sort of dazed, I sometimes think — 
as though the world had not used him 
just right.” 

“The world has an ugly trick of 
carelessness in that matter, my friend ; 
but you seem to have got on its sunny 
side. Plenty of land, I suppose, to 
make a rich man of you by and by?” 

“No: not much land; plenty of 
lots. The fact is, sir, owning land is 
not just the thing. The poorest man I 
know of has three thousand acres of 
land. Fact, sir! Buy lots, sir, if you 
want to make money.” 

The ‘Squire was looking after the 
main chance. He did not love his lots 
so well but that he was willing to sell 
them. 

He stumbled, however, on a great 
fact, when he said that the man with 
the most land was poorest. To be 
land-poor is the poorest poverty; for 
a man never gets pity, help, or charity. 
The smiling acres yield him harvests 
of taxes, and his rent-rolls are in the 
books of the assessor. 

Johnson returned to Brackett. “I 
suppose I shall have a chance to see 
and thank this blacksmith for his kind- 
ness to us?” 

“Oh, yes: he boards in the house ; 
nothing easier. I'll tell him you'd 
like to see him.” 

And the portly landlord withdrew, 
more humiliated than he had ever 
been before in his hotel career. 

Few observant persons have failed 
to notice how quickly the relative po- 
sitions of two men are settled in these 
first interviews. The landlord had an 
uncomfortable feeling, as he left the 
room, that this stranger was his su- 
perior; and began to question whether 
he might have political aspirations. 
He was ill at case. There was a larger 
man than himself in Buntingville. It 
was noticeable, too, that as he left the 
room his massive form, instead of help- 
ing him to bear up under the defeat, 
only seemed to increase ‘ts obvious. 
ness. Like a great army in a panic, 
his size rendered the rout more com- 
plete. 
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Two considerations had induced 
Johnson's emigration from the East — 
the health of his wife, and a farm near 
Buntingville, acquired by loaning mon- 
ey that was never paid. 

The daughter Mary, being a person 
“of some importance in this story, claims 
a more careful notice. Miss Mary 
Johnson was twenty-one years of age, 
cand a New England beauty. Her face 
had that perfection of outline, that just 
mean of coloring, that nice mingling of 
repose and vivacity, which are recog- 
nized as the charm of New England 
girls. The form, neither robust nor 
sylphic, was set to the same graceful 
form - music. 

There was no artificial paleness, no 
roast-beef rosiness. She was remark- 
ably healthy (we fear some of our read- 
ers will dislike her for it); and if she 
falls sick in the progress of this story, 
it will be a dispensation not of the 
author, but of Providence. Her life 
had passed in the midst of cheery 
competence; while she had _ been 
murtured in all the homely New 


England economies, she had never 
known real want or deprivation of 
a material good. Her father began 


life as a thrifty farmer. He thrived so 
well that his name figured in the title 
of a village bank; and a cottage in 
town was added to his domestic estab- 
lishment, though he never alienated 
his homestead, which in time be- 
<ame a summer residence. A New 
England Academy gave Mary a liberal 
education, which, added to her per- 
sonal charms and sterling good sense, 
made her a model Yankee girl. 

Mary had certainly found out that 
she was, in Yankee phrase, handsome. 
Few girls with tolerable looking - glass- 
es fail to discover whether or not they 
have personal charms. True, the Pu- 
titan stock take care to keep such in- 
formation from reaching their maidens 
through external sources. American 
young men seldom know how to com- 
pliment their fair friends; and the fit- 
test praise is set down by their grave 
elders as grossly improper, and tending 
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to the culture of vanity. Mothers 
know how to be proud in silence of 
these expanding human flowers; and 
fathers seldom even make these pleas- 
ant discoveries. It is perhaps not 
strange that fascinating sinners of other 
stocks regard New England morals as 
rather unamiable. 

I by no means approve the notion 
that the knowledge that she is beauti- 
ful must make a woman vain. Cer- 
tainly this was not the case with Mary. 
She lived on, a light-hearted, consci- 
entious and dutiful girl, feeling that she 
had one more gift than many of her 
sisters, to use well and wisely. 

Her education had given her the 
American belief that it is a woman's 
privilege to know wisdom. So she read 
and studied and thought, in blissful 
ignorance that all this might unfit her 
for her proper place in the world. She 
had opened for herself fountains from 
which to draw comfort if a great life - 
failure were to be her lot, and was 
equally prepared to be incentive and 
inspiration to a loyal man, if Heaven 
should graciously allot her the priceless 
treasure. So Mary may be safely left 
with her books. 

Nor need we fear that her checks 
will fade and her form grow slight; 
for she had not learned the nonsense 
of book-gotten declines — the book 
getting the credit for what over - feeding 
and under-working have produced. 
Nor will she get the parliament and 
stump- speaking mania; for only wo- 
manly ambition is possible to our Mary. 


* CHAPTER VIL. 


BITTER-SWEET AND SWEET-BITTER. 


The next morning John Brackett 
was ushered by special invitation into 
the little parlor of the People’s Hotel. 
Mr. Johnson, his wife, and Mary, 
were seated close to the rude box- 
stove, trying to enclose and exclusively 
enjoy the feeble heat which it emit- 
ted. It was bitterly cold; and each 
was declaring that New England win- 
ters had never pinched them so closely. 
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It was no wonder that in such a 
ricketty affair as that new-old hotel 
anyone should be cold. Small chance 
for charging it upon the climate. 

The faces of all were averted as 
Brackett entered; for the prominent 
interest was to keep their faces to the 
fire and their backs to the door. 

The youngest head turned first at 
the sound of footsteps, and Mary 
recognized John Brackett. 

“Oh, Pa! Ma! it is eur John 
Brackett !"’ and going up to him, she 
put both her little hands in his, and 
looked up with her child- woman face, 
oh, so supremely beautiful to Ad 
Looking frankly into the abashed face, 
she said: 

“How kind of you, John, to be 
always where you can be good — to 
us!" 

Brackett was in Paradise and the 
Inferno at one and the same time. 
The touch of those little fingers was 
electric — divine. For the rapture of 
that one moment, he would not have 
taken years of ordinary bliss. Into 
it seemed poured the whole happiness 
of a whole life; the past having been 
held in bank, and the entire future 
having been drawn upon for this hour, 

The hand he had never expected 
to clasp; the face he waited only 
hoping to see in Paradise; that voice, 
— always music — what then, when it 
spoke only zratitude to Aim? These 
were his for this brief but blissful 
moment. 

But his joy was a Siamese twin of 
pain. He must conceal this ecstacy. 
At the risk of both worlds, he must 
not betray his secret. To restrain 
himself — what a task was that! Oh, 
for an anvil to pound, as at other 
times when that voice had charmed 
him! Oh, for a gate to open, or a fire 
to mend, or a horse to strike — any- 
thing to cover a retreat! 

The intense desire to protract this de- 
light, the conscience telling him it must 
cease, — here were pleasure and pain 
at war, and his breast the battle - field. 
He had great self-control; how else 
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could he have lived six months in 
Buntingville without having an enemy? 
What had his whole life been but a 
teaching of patience and a culture of 
self-mastery ? The conflict ceased ; 
but he never knew how long he held 
that hand, or whether it was surren- 
dered or withdrawn. The hazel eyes. 
were turned upon him, half -inquiring- 
ly, half timidly, as though his inward 
vehemence brimmed over into the face 
and startled her. 

Console thyself, John ; it is not the 
truth she sees. 

He spoke, at length: 

“Thank you, Miss Mary, for your 
kind words; but I hardly know what 
you mean.” 

“I mean, you stupid man, that you 
were very good to pick us out of the 
snow yesterday. You have forgotten, 
I suppose. You do good deeds so often 
that you forget every night what you 
have done every day.” 

“Do you think I really ought to be 
mindful of such a very little service as 
that of yesterday?” 

“Oh, of course not. If we were of 
any consequence, it might be. But 
poor little Mary Johnson! Please for- 
get that you found her in a snow - bank, 
and pardon her for thanking you for 
taking her out. But here are father 
and mother. They must do their own 
thanking. I hope they may get on 
better than I.” 

And with a bounce, and a mock of- 
fended look, over which a sea of smiles 
seemed ever to be breaking, she took 
him by the hand and led him up to 
the stove, dropping the hand as she 
approached it, and stooping to catch 
some of the feeble heat. 

“ You naughty fellow, to keep me so 
long in the cold, and then to refuse my 
thanks! It cost me so much, too, to 
get them ready. I'll never take the 
pains again. Next time it shall be, 
‘John Brackett, you chief of sinners, 
humble yourself and be ashamed ! You 
did a kindness yesterday, and ought 
to be greatly disgusted with yourself! 
How dare you be good ?’"’ 
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Happy for Brackett that the old man 
took his hand and engaged his atten- 
tion, that Mrs. Johnson had to be 
greeted, and that the curiosity Mary 
refused to display took interrogative 
form on the lips of her parents. 

“IT am much surprised to see you, 
John. I thought you were in Cuba. 
Rather too cold for that meridian I 
think, this Buntingville ?” 

John was ashamed now. There had 
been a little deception. He colored, 
hesitated a moment, and replied: 

“Mr. Johnson, I believe I never 
gave you reason to think me given to 
deception. You cannot believe there 
are bad reasons for my being here ; so 
let us say no more about it.”’ 

“Oh, there is a mystery, is there?” 
said Mary, looking up roguishly from 
her cowering position by the stove. 
«A bit of romance, I dare say. Now, 
John Brackett, how dare you excite my 
curiosity? I was going to ask you 
about it; and then I thought you 
would tell Pa. But now I am to be 
kept in ignorance. How long is this 
purgatory of mine to last?” 

“ Itis not possible, Miss Mary ——” 

* Please to say ‘Miss Johnson,’ sir! 
I don't tolerate familiarities from 
strangers!" broke in Mary, with a 
frown and a smile chasing over it, like 
ripples submerging a stone on a sea- 
beach. 

“Miss John—" began Brackett ; but 
the dearest voice came in again: 

“Now, can't I ever teach you any- 
thing, John Brackett? My name is 
Mary! I don't mean to be Jfss-ed all 
my life.” 

And she grew more charming as she 
bantered these jests. 

What could Brackett do? Every 
word and gesture and smile made him 
more happy, and yet increased his 
pain. Could he obey, and call her 
“Mary”? No: that simple name im- 
plied all that his heart coveted, and 
which his common -sense declared un- 
attainable. 

The light-hearted girl was increas- 
ing the delirium of his joy and pain; 
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but she did not sow. The slightest 
suspicion of the fact, whatever else it 
might have done, would have toned 
her whole manner into the finest ac- 
cord with his bitter need. Does it not 
oftener happen than we believe, that 
the people who please or pain us are 
unconscious of their work? May not 
a man trample over my heart, pressing 
out the wine of joy or grief, and never 
know that his spiritual feet are empur- 
pled and all his raiment staincd? 
What wonderful wisdom is needed to 
attune us to our fellows in the com- 
munion of brotherhood and fellowship! 

But all this was becoming more 
painful every moment. In all battles 
between Gladness and Sorrow, Scrrow 
wins at the last. Joy may tilt one 
lance well; but he comes to the second 
encounter feeble and languid. The 
blacksmith found a relief in his prac- 
tical nature. 

“Why, you are shivering here! let 
me look after the fire.” 

He stooped down and opened the 
stove to ascertain the condition of things. 
While he was looking at the green 
sweating wood, turning it over and 
putting it aside to make room fora 
more combustible material, Mary was 
patting her dainty foot close by his 
side. 

The foot bade fair to trouble him as 
much as the hands had done. How 
could he help a side look and a thrill 
of pleasure? Besides, the foot rested 
unconsciously on the very wood he 
wanted to put into the stove. 

“Please take your foot away?” he 
said, laying his hand on the first bil- 
let. But he had another reason for 
wanting the tei ipting thing out of the 
way. 

“How awkward I am, to be always 
in your way, Mr. Brackett!” and her 
face bore the nearest approach to a 
genuine sadness he had ever read there, 
—as if some inward sense which she 
could not read into consciousness, spoke 
for her that most painful truth. 

The fire was soon blazing warmth 
and comfort through the room; and 
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Brackett sat down between father and 
daughter. 

Mary spoke first: ‘“ Now, I am 
going to be serious. It seems so good 
for you to be here—as though you 
had a presentiment, and came all the 
way from Cuba just to be where you 
could be useful to us, knowing how 
stupid it would be here on this cold 
prairie. I am laughing, and I feel more 
like crying for joy: for you are such an 
old, old friend, it almost seems that I 
had lived before the flood, and known 
you when the ark was building.” 

One thrill of pleasure ; and then one 
long, dull, heavy pain. Joy, jadedand 
dispirited, left the field. 

“Your passionate lover is a philoso- 
pher, and thirty-five,” says some crit- 
ical reader. Why not? Passionate 
natures defy years; and philosophy 
may only deepen the channels where 
passion is to flow. 

The conversation flowed on over the 
past and the present, the changes of 
the old home, the hopes and chances 
of the new. Brackett was glad to be 
called at last to a present duty, and 
took leave in the midst of expressions 
of kindness that only increased his 
pain. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE BUNTINGVILLE HEART FIRED. 


In making arrangements for his life 
in Buntingville, Johnson naturally 
availed himself of the experience of 
John Brackett. Their previous ac- 
quaintance and the new relations in 
which they found themselves, led to 
counsel and advice, kindly given on 
the one side and kindly received and 
followed on the other. For two weeks 
Brackett did little besides running 
hither and thither on his old friend's 
business. The farm in the country 
had only one rough cabin upon it, 
and living there was not to be thought 
of. A house must be procured in 
Buntingville. This was no easy un- 
dertaking. 

It was the boast of the people — 
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used to attract immigration — that it 
had never an empty house. This 
was nearly accurate. Every house 
was not merely occupied, but over- 
populated — from two to three fami- 
lies often occupying as many rooms 
under one roof. This did not afford 
a brilliant prospect to the Johnsons. 

But a graver difficulty loomed out 
of the future. The oldest traditions 
of the village taught that a stranger 
had money, that nobody else had it, 
and that he would not have it long. 
It was almost literally true. It be- 
came, then, the paramount concern 
of every old citizen to secure as large 
a share of the stranger's money as 
his opportunities allowed. A stranger 
was admitted to citizenship and a 
seat on the dry goods boxes, accord- 
ing to the ease or difficulty with which 
his money was extracted. If he sur- 
rendered at discretion, he got the seat 
next the stove, could vote at the first 
election, hold any office, decline to be 
road supervisor, and slander his neigh- 
bors at pleasure. 

If the stranger was wary and cau- 
tious, as a trout which has suspicion 
of danger under the bait, nothing could 
equal the skill with which he was 
hooked. Many citizens were neces- 
sarily rivals in this piscatorial exer- 
cise ; but a common danger prevented 
discords or damaging revelations. It 
was wonderful that while Fence ex- 
tolled his own lots, he had no word 
of disparagement for those of Brent. 
“Brent's lots were very good — in 
fact, a lot could not be found in Bunt- 
ingville that was not good. But the 
question was, what was the lot for the 
gentleman's money,— which lots best 
pleased him? He must suit himself; 
but certainly a man must be hard to 
suit who did not like these particular 
lots.” 

One might have thought that he 
had got into a society constructed on 
New Testament principles, so little of 
the common course of evil-speaking 
was visible on the surface. In rival 
shops you can always learn just how 
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you are certain to be cheated across 
the street; but in Buntingville, not a 
hint of unsavory dealing offended the 
ear of the “man of the hour.” 

It sometimes happened that the im- 
perilled harmony was maintained by 
compromises, by which the unsuc- 
cessful party shared the gains of his 
rival; but in general no such adjust- 
ment was needed. Each took his 
chance, and forebore detraction of 
his neighbor's wares from interest, or 
a shrewd apprehension that to dis- 
parage another's was to disparage his 
own. 

It sometimes happened that it re- 
quired considerable labor to land the 
fish, even when hooked. If this oc- 
curred it was remembered afterward, 
and expiated in a thousand little an- 
noyances. But woe to that fish who 


refused to bite altogether ; who, despite 
all tempting offers, persisted in keep- 
ing his money. That man was a for- 
eigner within the gates—an avari- 
cious and miserly wretch, who fed at 
the hospitable board of the old set- 


tlers, and whom it would be just to 
expel, but (this forborne) whom it 
were a sin to speak well of. 

Now, ‘Squire Johnson was wealthy, 
in the Buntingville sense,— was sup- 
posed to be immensely wealthy, which 
was possibly true, in the Buntingville 
sense; for thirty thousand dollars was 
the highest point to which thought 
could there climb. Such a man was 
a rare opportunity. Proprietors were 
wary of him. When he asked a price 
he was told that so trifling a matter 
could not make difficulties between 
neighbors, with an air which said “* You 
could not be ungenerous!"’ He was 
flattered. The health of his wife was 
a subject of commiseration, solaced 
by the certainty continually dinned 
into his ears that the air of Bunting- 
ville was so pure, bracing, and health- 
ful that it repeated the miracles of 
Galilee. He was sounded as to his 
political aspirations, and generously 
advised to forego his love of private 
life at the next election. 
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Brackett was astonished at the rapid 
rise of real estate when prices began 
to be dubiously hinted. He was 
obliged to tell Johnson the real val- 
ues. The result was that Johnson did 
not buy. Ten days went by, and he 
had not invested a dollar. On the 
contrary, he had taken permanent 
lodgings in the new hotel, and an- 
nounced his intention to wait until 
spring before purchasing. Here was 
a disappointment. A rich man with 
a plethoric purse, living in the midst 
of all the luxuries of the aristocratic 
End, and not investing a dollar in 
land or lots. Attention was soon di- 
rected to Brackett as the traitor in their 
midst, who had interrupted the tra- 
ditional course of things; who had 
prevented the stranger's pursuing that 
path which all his fellow- citizens had 
been forced to travel. In a single 
day the suspicion was born, the fact 
demonstrated, and punishment de- 
creed. It was astonishing, then, how 
poor Brackett had been at his entry 
into the town; how fully his former 
history was known ; what a snake the 
town had warmed into life. 

Meetings were then held in the shop 
of ‘Squire Fence. An air of gravity 
and sobriety sat on the faces of the 
citizens. The discussions were low but 
earnest. Nods and shrugs were the 
significant language of approval. No- 
body dared or wished to say what 
would be disapproved. If Brackett 
chanced to enter one of these assem- 
blies, a strange silence supervened. 
Nobody greeted him; and he retired 
feeling what they meant he should 
feel — the reproach of his fellow -cit- 
izens. 

At length, one morning, his shop 
was visited by one of the proprietors 
of the town, named Alexander Brent. 
Brent was a short, thick-set, fierce, 
gray-eyed man, with a large expanse 
of most unprepossessing face, gen- 
erally covered with an iron-gray stump 
of a beard. The exceptions were Sun- 
day mornings, when Dandy Jim's 
razor was Called into requisition to re- 
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move the stumps. For Brent was very 
religious — a leader, in fact, in one of 
our Buntingville churches, which had 
elevated him to the office of deacon. 
The explanation of this phenomenon 
— Brent's character considered — is 
found in a reported letter of a young 
man who had gone West, to his father 
in the East, running thus: 

* Pap, come out West. Mighty mean 
people get into office out here.” 

I do not know that the principle 
is subject to the limitations implied 
in this loving epistle; and it is prob- 
ably of much more general applica- 
tion. 

Brent was a Virginian. He had 
begun life as a slave-holder. The 
sheriff relieved him of the care of 
this patriarchal relation, and he emi- 
grated to a free State. But he never 
lost the habits of his earlier life; and 
his voice, rough and imperative, sound- 
ed like the crack of a plantation whip. 

He had become a town proprietor 
by the purchase of a forty-acre lot on 
one side of the old town. 

From the beginning he had grown 
to be the real, as Fence was the sim- 
ulated, head of the town. He had 
an iron will, a perfectly levitical con- 
science, and was the most indefat- 
igable worker in the State of Shawnee. 

In his levitical faith he was perfectly 
sincere. He believed that those who 
did not join the church, help to pay the 
minister and to build the meeting- 
house, were sure to be damned; and 
that those who did these things would 
of course be saved. He was up to the 
decalogue standard in forms. He had 
no dishonest practices that were action- 
able. He had all the virtues which 
were popular and profitable. The rep- 
utation of great uprightness and cour- 
age enveloped his name. It somehow 
happened, however, that all his battles 
with wrong were not merely on the 
side of the majorities, but of the una- 
nimities. If there was a minority to 
fight, Brent had business in the rear. 
A town that had not a drunkard or a 
dram-shop hung cnraptured on his 


* Brackett needed. 
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bold denunciations of liquor - sellers. A 
community that had never seen a skep- 
tic, and did not know the beast, ad- 
mired his courageous rebukes of infi- 
delity. On the other hand, he lacked 
the courage to belong to a political 
party, and parried all controversy by 
calling himself a Christian. Whenever 
a real, live question was before the 
community, he called in one of a host 
of maladies, or got out of town on busi- 
ness. Under his bold declamation 
when there was no contest, and his 
pusillanimous poltroonery when there 
was one, he carried a terrible malevo- 
lence. He never forgave and he never 
forgot. If a man crossed him, he 
waited — watched ; and when difficulty 
beset his foe, he had an adroit way of 
giving a few gentle pushes, which the 
crowd followed up with hard knocks, 
—a hint of his weighed so much; and 
yet, that he meant anything could 
never have been proved. He had all 
the qualities of a Bourbon. As a King 
of Naples, he would have run away 
oftener, made and broken more prom- 
ises and oaths, and slaughtered more 
enemies through others, than Ferdi- 
nand First. 

Brent entered Brackett's shop and 
began, roughly : 

‘How long are you going to keep 

Johnson from investing his money, 
Brackett? The fact of the bill is, some 
of us are getting tired of this business. 
You seem to feel your oats, John. 
You ‘ve been too well fed, by a long 
sight. I'd like to know what you 
brought to this town, and when you 
were appointed guardian over the rest 
ofus. You putting your nose into the 
business of the old settlers! The fact 
o’ the business is, you've got to bea 
feetle decent, or travel !"’ 
This was just the sort of speech 
His love and his 
difficulties about Johnson had dashed 
him. He needed a good shaking up. 
He was mentally comatose. This 
bucket full of insolence doused slap 
over his shoulders roused him. 

The sneer of his white lip even Brent 
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felt, who seldom felt anything softer 
than iron. 

“You are in haste to fleece Johnson, 
I suppose; why not waylay him at 
night, and rob him at once? Of course 
Johnson is a boy whom I lead 
about with a string! When am I to 
leave town, General? Will you give 
me time to pack up?"’ Every moment 
losing self-command, Brackett now 
boiled over. 

“ Alexander Brent, you are a cow- 
ard anda rogue! This is my shop — 
LEAVE IT AT ONCE!" He was in a 
white heat, and stood there with an 
uplifted hammer, a god Vulcan in the 
full blaze of passion. 

Brent tumbled awkwardly out of the 
shop ; but once in a place of safety, he 
gathered around him the mantle of his 
religious decency and walked off like 
a saint suffering the reproach of the 
ungodly. 

But he had not walked ten paces be- 
fore a new thought seemed to strike 
him. He turned back and approached 
within respectful distance of the door 
in which Brackett stood, yet hot with 
his wrath. 

** Now see here, John, you need not 
heat up that way; you'll feel bad 
after it's all over. Fact is, I want to 
sell Johnson some lots. I know he ‘ll 
take your advice. Now be a good boy, 
and you shall not lose by it.” 

This proposition originated in an in- 
creased respect for Brackett. He had 
not expected so much steel under the 
soft exterior of the blacksmith. He 
had the common frailty of measuring 
other men's grain in his own half- 
bushel, and reasoned straight to the 
conclusion that what Brackett really 
wanted was a small interest in the 
fleece of the sheep. 

Brackett lifted his hammer menac- 
ingly. “So you think John Brackett 
can be bribed? I'll show you up to 
your neighbors.” And he lifted his 
voice to hail a knot of citizens who 
were discussing on the same subject 
twenty rods away. But Brent did not 
wait for the disclosure. He retreated 
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rapidly in the opposite direction, this 
time something more than cowed. 
Brackett's first rebuff had simply fright- 
ened him into respect; the second 
frightened him into resentment. 

The fact was a revelation of Brent's 
nature. He could not appreciate a 
resentment founded on an insult. An- 
ger could only rest with him on a mon- 
ey basis. Brackett had now fully 
closed the road to Johnson's purse. 
Here was matter for a towering rage 
—for a terrible vengeance. Not a 
little aggravation was it to reflect that 
he had humbled himself to make a 
generous offer which had been indig- 
nantly refused. To propose to throw 
away money in that way was a folly 
little short of a sin, not to be fully re- 
pented of without condign punishment 
of the stubborn cause of it all. Perhaps 
other men than the speculator have 
this fashion of repenting. 

Now Brent had plenty of good rea- 
sons for being a little anxious to 
make money. There was a church, a 
school - house, a bridge, and a road to 
be built. ‘We 've got to foot the bills. 
These new-comers are all stingy Yan- 
kees. They put down five dollars 
when they ought to plank over a hun- 
dred. We've got the load to carry. 
How are you going to build up a town 
unless you make money?” It was 
what the English call “a good cry.” 
It deceived the public, and it lulled the 
levitical conscience. 

On the strictly religious ground Brent 
argued that all he had belonged to the 
Lord, for whom he was doing business. 
To get the Lord's property out of the 
fists of the sinners or the lazy saints, 
was really to put the owner's capital 
to its proper use. 

He did not know that his real object 


_was personal wealth and influence. 


He thought he was doing good service 
in plundering Johnson. ‘The Lord ‘Il 
get the benefit of it,"" smoothed all dif- 
ficult points. He was a genuine Jesuit, 
and would have adorned the ranks of 
Loyola; but neither he nor his neigh- 
bors ever suspected it. 
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Nor need his case excite much sur- 
prise. He represents a class, rather 
numeious, who are really pious but 
very disagreeable people. Low mo- 
tives, the greed of gain, the habit of 
duplicity, are drawn in with their moth- 
er's milk. 

To expect religion to clarify the 
murky atmosphere, to sweeten the sour 
nature, to widen the narrow visiun, to 
lift up the petty spirit, is to expect a 
good deal more than religion ever en- 
gaged todo. You might as well ask it 
to untwist the gnarled oak, or change 
the leopard’s spots. And yet a foun- 
tain of spiritual waters is opened in 
their souls; 4a little light encircles the 
darkness; some nobleness springs out 
of the character. 

When religion takes hold of a young 
and pliant character, when it has some- 
thing like exclusive tutorship of that 
character, you may consider it as on 
fair trial. But give it these distorted, 
corrugated, besotted souls, and what 
can you expect? A minister in the 
lead mines of Northern Illinois once 
told me that his people cheated him in 
petty ways with the most perfect com- 
placency, but he did not doubt their 
piety. 

What good Christian can be a horse- 
jockey? But I once knew a pastor of 
twenty years’ successful ministry who 
was renowned for his horse-trades. 
He is fifteen years older, but still 
preaches and trades horses with equal 
success, I believe. Now let no one 
jump to the conclusion that the bad 
people are where they ought not to be, 
in the church. I do not believe that 
the worst, or anything like it, are in 
the fold; but if they were there, it is 
just what the fold was made for. The 
church is, or ought to be, the great 
moral hospital; and it ought not to 
shun or keep out the worst patients. 
Nor ought it to pride itself on having 
no sick people in it. If there are cases 
for whom little or nothing can be done, 
it seems a little out of keeping to drive 
them from the hospital. On a com- 
mon theory about the church, those 
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who are fit to be in it would be just as 
well off without it. “ 7hey that be 
whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick,” is one of the head 
rules of the establishment too often 
forgotten both by church despisers and 
church devotees. 

Whoever derides the church as 
containing bad people, whoever boasts 
that his church has no sick persons in 
it, whoever tries to select only them 
that be whole for a church, these have 
forgotten what kind of people the 
Founder of the church devoted Him- 
self to cure and save. 

People who are well are, in one 
sense, quite consistent in keeping out 
of the hospital; but it is bad taste to 
make faces at those who are in. Be- 
sides, there is always a scarcity of 
nurses inside; and those who do not 
need to be doctored should go into 
that department. But when a man 
sneers at a hospital because it con- 
tains unsound people, it is pretty 
char that he might profit by the 
remedies of that ward in which fools 
are treated. 

Now, Buntingville was not Paradise. 
It was a little better than the average 
of towns of its size on the planet. 
Still, it was on the earth, and a very 
earthy affair altogether. It had some 
conspicuous virtues. It was a village 
in which no man puta bottle to his 
neighbor's lips, except in utmost secre- 
cy; and no woman's modesty was 
questioned or within question. Thus 
the two worst social vices were not to 
be found. The envious around them 
said that Buntingville made up in slan- 
der, dishonesty, and moroseness for its 
lack of the more sinful sins. This I 
gravely doubt. There is about the 
same proportion of backbiters and sin- 
uous dealers in all communities. 

Brent went home, getting into a 
rage. Before evening he was in full 
heat — mad all through ; and he was 
not thin iron. 

He got together in his office a meet- 
ing of the most faithful, which assem- 
bly was styled in the invitation, “ 4 
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public meeting of the citizens of Bunt- 
ingville, not generally known.” 

Brent opened the meeting by a very 
cautious summing up of the proofs that 
Brackett was in the way of their com- 
mon prosperity; but he omitted any 
account of the morning’s encounter. 
He expanded on the danger of losing 
a fine citizen, worth at least thirty 
thousand dollars; on the unfinished 
church and the necessity that all should 
make larger subscriptions; and on his 
own large projected subscription in 
case things went well with him. 

But in all these matters, ruin and 
disaster had come by one man. The 
town had got a blow from which it 
could never recover. The honest toil 
and sweat of years had been brought 
to nought by this poor, mean, deceit- 
ful Brackett. Turning to Fence, he 
said, with emphatic meekness : 

“Don't you think, "Squire, we 've 
had enough of this shilly -shallying? 
I do, for my part. But if the rest of 
you like it, the church can stand un- 
finished another winter, if it don’t fall 


down before spring. Rather expect it 


will. What do you say, Squire?” 

The ‘Squire rubbed his portly stom- 
ach, shut one little eye, grinned im- 
moderately, got off a little laugh, then 
coughed down all these symptoms of 
good-humor, and tried to look grave. 

“ Brackett’s offended you, eh?” 
And the ‘Squire laughed in spite of a 
strong effort to be solemn. The truth 
was that he had heard the dialogue 
between Brackett and Brent from a 
safe shelter in the rear of the shop. It 
had excessively amused him; and 
Brent's careful avoidance of the theme 
amused him still more. But he saw 
the frown deepening on his master's 
face, and he ventured an opinion. 

“I do think Brackett takes a wrong 
view of matters. Probably he means 
well enough ; though I suspect there 's 
something in the wind.” 

Now everybody knew that when the 
"Squire ventured something like an as- 
sertion, the case must be demonstrably 
clear. 
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“Well, what's in the wind?” said 
Brent. “I thought there must be 
something. Out with it!” 

“The fact is,” responded Fence, 
“that Johnson's got a girl, and a 
mighty nice girl at that; and what's 
more, there’s only one child, you 
know.” 

Now this was as certain as need be. 
All knew it, and the inference needed 
no pointing, though it was by no means 
a logical segutur. 

“Ho! ho! So he wants the girl, 
does he?” exclaimed Brent. “The 
whining puppy! What business has 
he at his age to be pipe-laying for a 
girl young enough to be hjs daughter ? 
Why, she’s not more than fourteen or 
fifteen, and he forty. He to accuse me 
of wanting Johnson’s money!” 

The scandal was great; the satisfac- 
tion at the discovery, and the indigna- 
tion at Brackett's audacity, equal. 

A discussion of Mary's age arose. 
The contest was as to who should 
make Mary youngest, Brackett old- 
est. Now, all knew perfectly well 
how old her mother called her. That 
had travelled over town the first day 
of the Johnsons’ advent. But the 
abused confidence of Buntingville must 
be avenged. It was needful for this to 
make Mary seem distressingly young, 
and Brackett outrageously old. 

Disparity of age, more than anything 
else in matrimony, scandalized our vil- 
lagers. The poverty of the one and the 
wealth of the other might subject the 
poor one to misconstruction, but differ- 
ence of age demonstrated the bad mo- 
tive. 

The method by which our city fath- 
ers played Jesuit with themselves was 
very simple. They overlooked the 
statement of her parents, accepted till 
that hour, and went back to the merits 
of the case on all the other evidence. 
She did not 40s older than Ann Smith; 
and Smith said Ann was not quite 
thirteen. Mary put on the airs of a 
woman, it was true; seemed to be a 
better scholar than Ann; but then, she 
was rich and had been brought up in 
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a Yankee aristocratic city. The slight- 
est incidents bearing on her age were 
discussed by the grave elders with the 
solemnity of a witch-trial in the six- 
teenth century. As for Brackett, his 
hair grew gray in a good deal less than 
a night; and time flew over him with 
a velocity perfectly astounding. 

Here ‘Squire Fence interposed, and 
begged his neighbors to remember that 
he had not accused Brackett of matri- 
monial ambition. 

“Oh, to be sure you did not; who 
ever knew you to accuse anybody of 
anything? But the case is as plain as 
a pikestaff.”’ 

This speech was made by a burly 
Englisi:i Yankee named George Taylor. 
Taylor had a big voice, ready wit, and 
declaimed to the discomfiture of all 
who opposed him. He had made a 
centre-shot. The company smiled at 
Fence’s expense, and the burly orator 
continued, 

“When a man takes to a family 
with a girl in it, what 's to be inferred ?" 

Taylor had advanced too far and ex- 
It was on this 


posed a weak flank. 
wise: three months before, he, stout 
and young, had espoused a rich widow, 
old, weakly, and disagreeable. 
Fence saw the bad generalship of 
his assailant, and attacked in flank. 
“You ought to be authority on such 


questions, Taylor. You've had more 
recent experience than we old chaps, 
eh?” 

The defeat of Taylor was complete. 
The meeting let out all the wrinkles on 
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its august brows, and all but Brent 
laughed heartily. He recalled the 
meeting to its dignity. 

“If we have no better business than 
to laugh like a parcel of sinners, we 
had better go home to family prayers. 
P’r'aps we had better elect Brackett 
guardian of the town first. I'm sure 
I shall need one if things goon so 
much longer. And the church, that 
I've labored and tugged and carried 
mortar and dirt and bricks and stone 
and timber for, may go into the ground 
again. I expect we need a master, and 
Brackett "Il make a good ‘un I reckon.”’ 

The meeting grew serious. Brackett 
must be broken up; that was clear. 
The plan finally adopted to secure this 
result was the following: Fence should 
dissolve partnership and turn Brackett 
out of a shop. The ‘Squire having 
done this half of the job, it devolved 
on the rest to keep him out. No va- 
cant lot should: be used for a shanty ; 
no ricketty linnwood cabin should be 
rented to him. There were two old 
buildings, owned by a disgusted citizen 
who had taken up his residence in an- 
other town. These old buildings had 
for a year been entirely abandoned ; 
but now a use for them was devised; 
a rent was to be offered ; and the mes- 
senger who was to secure the lease was 
to start at daybreak next morning. 
Before sunset Brackett must be ostra- 
cised, 

These benevolent and Christian la- 
bors accomplished, the fathers went 
home to family prayers. 

D. H. Wheeler. 
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LTHOUGH the Spanish Ameri- 

can Republics are not noted for 
their readiness to grasp at the advan- 
tages derived by other countries from 
the improvements of advancing civ- 
ilization, Peru exhibits a commendable 
spirit in the railroad enterprises which 
are now awakening her people to a 
sense of the profit and convenience 
likely to arise from a change in the 
existing mode of communication be- 
tween the different parts of the Re- 
public. The transportation of goods 
on the backs of beasts of burden, to 
localities within and beyond the mighty 
Cordilleras, met the requirements of 
those who lived in the dim past; but 
the growing commerce and population 
of Peru, her increasing traffic, her rich 
mineral deposits and. agricultural ad- 
vantages, not less than her national 
vanity and the requirements of prog- 
ress, demand that the steam locomo- 


tive should supersede the mule and 
llama in the development of her vast 


resources, which must otherwise lie 
dormant within the iron embrace of 
the Andean Chain. 

The peculiar formation of the coun- 
try renders the construction of rail- 
roads in Peru a difficult matter; the 
chief emporiums of trade being situ- 
ated within the mountain range which 
sweeps through its entire length from 
north to south in lofty and unbroken 
ridges. Between its base and the 
Pacific is a strip of valley land from 
twenty to sixty miles wide, which for 
the most part is an arid waste, though 
its surface is dotted by flourishing 
ranches, vineyards, and cotton, sugar 
and tobacco plantations. 

The coast towns, in appearance nei- 
ther wealthy nor picturesque, present 
a thriving interior. The principal in- 
land cities — Lima, Pinia, Ica, Arequi- 
pa, and Tacna— find outlets in the 
ports of Callao, Payta, Pisco, and 
Arica, besides the dozen other smaller 


ports open for coast traffic. Mineral 
ores, rice, wool, cinchona bark, hides, 
huanaco, vicufia and chinchilla skins, 
nitrate of soda, cochineal, etc., are sent 
to these ports for shipment — Callao 
being the exporting and importing 
centre. Railroads connect three of 
these cities with their seaports; but the 
mule yet forms the means of trans- 
portation in that portion of the coun- 
try for which its capital is the outlet. 
If an observer from the ocean could 
bring the Peruvian Andes within the 
scope of a powerful glass, their re- 
semblance to the busy scene of a 
huge ant-hill, with its organized bands 
of burden - bearers, would be striking. 

The guano supply, from which the 
Government has hitherto derived near- 
ly two-thirds of its revenue, is likely 
to be exhausted in a few years, when 
Peru will have to tap other sources 
for her national income. In view of 
this failure of guano, the wealth of 
her fertile valleys and mineral depos- 
its are expected to supply the exhausted 
treasury, when the great arteries of 
improvement are laid over the moun- 
tain-sides of the Republic, and the 
scream of the steam-whistle awakens 
her sons to a new life of action and 
remunerative labor. 

The enterprise and skill for such 
an undertaking belonged not to Peru, 
but the more active and _ scientific 
mind of a foreigner was called into 
play; and the services of Mr. Henry 
Meiggs, the great American railroad 
builder —whose faculty for surmounting 
natural difficulties in the path of rail- 
road progress was practically devel- 
oped in the neighboring republic of 
Chili— were solicited by the Peru- 
vian Government, and contracts were 
awarded him for the construction of 
six lines of railway from the coast to 
points in the interior, for the prince- 
ly consideration of $100,000,000 in 
gold !— the largest contract which any 
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one person has ever been called upon 
to fill: in itself a convincing proof of 
the confidence reposed by the Govern- 
ment in the ability and talent of this 
single man. 

The line connecting Arequipa, the 
second city of Peru, with the sea, was 
completed some months ago, and the 
expenses of its inauguration drew on 
Mr. Meiggs'’s purse to a large amount. 
The celebration exceeded in magnifi- 
cence anything of the kind in the 
history of railroads. Four steamers 
weré chartered to transport the guests 
from Callao to the coast terminus at 
Mollendo. The President of the Re- 
public and his ministers, the foreign 
diplomatic corps and their aftachés, 
were accommodated on board the trans- 
port “Chalaco”’; the seat of govern- 
ment being transferred temporarily to 
Arequipa. The iron -clad frigate “ In- 
dependencia” and the transport “Pach- 
itea’’ carried other government peo- 
ple and a body of troops; while the 
“Panama,” the largest steamer of 
the English Mail Company, took Mr. 
Meiggs and his distinguished party, 
amongst whom were many _ ladies. 
The gay squadron arrived at Mollen- 
do in two days, where the party land- 
ed; and after pushing on up the 
craggy heights of the Andes to Are- 
quipa, 7,600 feet above the sea level, 
returned without a single mishap. 

The work on the Arequipa road 
was tedious and difficult; but to effect 
the flight of a locomotive from Lima 
to the summit of the Andes, 16,000 
feet above the sea, is a much more 
arduous task. A whole continent 
greeted the completion of the trans- 
continental railway of America, with 
admiring wonder ; the successful cross- 
ing of the Sierra Nevada was looked 
upon by many as the realization of a 
chimerical Yankee dream. Yet the 
highest elevation of the Pacific Rail- 
road does not reach within 7,700 feet 
of the greatest altitude of the Oroya 
road, in the construction of which the 
additional difficulties of an intemper- 
ate climate, rarefied air, and scarcity 
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of labor and material, are to be con- 
tended against. 

The Superintendent of this great 
work is Mr. Henry M. Keith, who is 
about to add to his responsibilities by 
undertaking the work of connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans on 
the shores of Costa Rica, by a rail- 
road across that Republic. His opera- 
tions are by no means confined to 
the limits of one country, but he is 
always ready when called upon to lay 
his iron tracks between any two points 
where the work is not absolutely im- 
possible. His acquaintance and cour- 
tesy insure the visitor every facility 
for gratifying his curiosity with regard 
to the mountain railroads under his 
supervision. Iwas favored by his in- 
vitation to accompany him on horse- 
back over the proposed route of the 
Oroya road, Advising a stock of warm 
clothing and heavy riding-boots for 
the high altitudes which he proposed 
to ascend, he assured me that all other 
requisites for the round journey, to oc- 
cupy ten days’ hard riding, would be 
duly provided on the way. 

The road is completed from Callao 
to a point forty-eight miles beyond 
Lima. It traverses the bed of the Ri- 
mac River, which is a broad, shallow 
stream. Mounting a locomotive at the 
latter place, on a July morning — the 
middle of winter in this latitude — we 
moved through one of the arches of the 
old bridge which connects the city, ly- 
ing on the right and left banks of the 
river, and rattled along up the valley, 
walled in on both sides by steep hills. 
The Rimac, now quiet and harmless, 
swells into a boiling flood which ex- 
tends across its bed, when the snow on 
the mountains begins to melt in the 
summer months; but the rails are laid 
on a foundation solid enough to resist 
the action of its greatest force. The 
road-bed is solid, and its stone culverts 
and conduits are handsomely pointed ; 
the whole work presenting the smooth 
finish of the best English railways. In 
the gucbradas on cither side of the 
river, the faded glory of the Incas may 
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be noticed in the ruins of towns and 
villages of considerable extent. This 
valley was once very thickly peopled ; 
and here Pizarro experienced strong 
resistance from the Indians who made 
a vigorous stand against the invad- 
er. Here they heroically defended 
their soil against the depredations of 
an adventurous stranger, who was 
prompted to the most wonderful achieve- 
ments of vandalism, to the shame of 
humanity and the disgrace of Spain. 
Its stillness has since been unbroken 
by aught but the shout of the avrzeros, 
urging the loaded mule to his task, 
until the steam whistles and bells of 
American locomotives broke in upon 
its solitary quictude. The limits of 
many of the town sites are so contract- 
ed that terracing is resorted to. The 
outlines of streets and squares, and the 
thick adode walls, half covered in their 
own ruins, attest the regularity with 
which the villages were laid out and 
constructed. Little signs of fertility 
exist; indeed, the serrated mountains 
and their abrupt rise render cultiva- 


tion next to impossible, — although 
among the ruins many old watercourses 
for irrigation show that husbandry was 
not neglected in the little patches of 
tillable Jand. 

The Valley of Cocachacra was our 
first stopping - place, and here we found 


horses waiting for us. The rails were 
laid no farther; and as the engine ap- 
proached the little hamlet, crowds of 
Indians looked curiously upon this in- 
road of civilization. The Sub- Prefect 
of the place — dressed in red peg -top 
trousers, jingling spurs, and gold- 
laced military coat, a broad - brimmed 
Panama hat shading his swarthy face 
from the rays of a hot sun, — came 
across the street from the Prefectura, 
his bright cimeter occasionally tripping 
him up, to welcome us and offer us the 
hospitality of his house —a wooden 
box-like shanty, surmounted by the 
arms of Peru, his official signboard. 
Peruvian officers are seldom unarmed, 
being obliged by law to carry side- 
arms at all times. A guard of sol- 
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diers is stationed here, to keep the 
peace in the white-tented railroad 
camps, and to enforce the decrees of 
the civil authorities, as well as to pre- 
vent the desertion of the railroad labor- 
ers, who are bound to service by con- 
tract. The Superintendent possesses 
almost unlimited influence with the au- 
thorities. His private request for dis- 
missal, made to the President, would 
cost an offender his office, however im- 
portant it might be ; and the knowledge 
of this fact keeps the officials on the 
line of the road in wholesome check in 
their connection with railroad people, 
to whom every facility is afforded for 
the prosecution of their work. 

Cocachacra is a poor place of a few 
hundred inhabitants, who are free from 
the cares of any trade. Its houses are 
built of adode, and are low and dingy. 
A fall from the top of its cathedral 
would hardly scratch a child; yet 
within its walls the denizens find room 
to meet and worship. All around, the 
Andean bulwarks rise to great perpen- 
dicular heights, shutting out from view 
the points of entry and egress. The 
valley looks fresh and green — the 
oasis of this barren region. 

Behind a spur of the mountains, a 
half mile beyond, is the residence of 
the local Superintendent, where we 
were comfortably housed for the night. 
Sitting on the low balcony of his house, 
5,000 feet above the sea, the roar of 
exploding powder in blasting rocks far 
up the mountain-side re-echoed 
through the valley, producing the ef- 
fect of a park of artillery ona field-day. 
The sound rattled in our ears as if 
grape and canister were on their mis- 
sion of destruction. 

This is Za Huerta (the orchard). 
Paltas, guavas, granadillas, and the 
incomparable chirimoya, grow in abun- 
dance. This latter, the most cherished 
of all South American fruits, grows on 
a small bushy tree ten or twelve feet 
high, with leaves resembling those of 
the apple tree, but larger. The fruit 
grows to a huge size, sometimes weigh- 
ing fifteen pounds. Breaking it in two, 
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you find its white pulp interspersed 
with black seeds the shape of an al- 
mond, but smaller. Its flavor resem- 
bles the strawberry when its acidity is 
neutralized by sweetened cream. 

The shouting of muleteers, the crack- 
ing of whips, and the jingling of bells, 
awoke us the next morning. Going 
out into the sharp morning air, we 
enjoyed the sight, common in_ these 
mountains, of droves of one and two 
hundred asses and Jlamas bearing their 
burdens to the Capital. The llama is 
the national beast of burden, and the 
object of solicitous care on the part of 
its owner ; while the donkey, a Spanish 
importation, does not fare so well at 
the hands of his master. The former 
is an animal of the camel species; gen- 
erally of a brown color, three feet high, 
with a neck one and a half feet long. 
It moves at a slow walk, and, being 
timid, is ever gazing around as if fear- 
ful of the proximity of an enemy. It 
carries a weight of one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. When tired, it 
lies down, and will not rise again until 
relieved of part of its burden. ‘The 
wool of the llama, with that of the 
vicufia, alpaca, and huanaco, is largely 
exported from Peru. The arricros dis- 
play wonderful ingenuity in the pack- 
ing of a train of animals with merchan- 
dise, put up in barrels, boxes, bags, 
and the differently shaped bales in 
which it is confined. Boxes are laid 
on the sides of the animal, over a 
stuffed saddle; while barrels find a se- 
cure place on the top. All are lashed 
together with rawhide thongs. Four 
or five sacks of flour are packed up in 
the same way, and secured; crates of 
crockery and glass-ware are also pack- 
ed in this way. But the most danger- 
ous trains to encounter on a defile, are 
mules laden with lumber for building 
purposes. The boards and beams ex- 
tend over his head, and trail on the 
ground behind him, obliging you, if the 
path be wide enough, to turn and re- 
trace your steps to some niche, in which 
you flatten yourself until the awkward 
Joad passes by Great is the breakage 
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in earthen and glass-ware when a 
drove of mules for any reason crowd 
each other in the narrow paths. The 
loss of isco (native brandy) arising 
from this cause, was once very great, 
and led to the substitution of sheep - 
skin pouches for the earthen dofjas_ in 
which the liquid was formerly trans- 
ported. Pianos have been carried to 
distant Aactendas on mule-back ; but 
great care is required in the transporta- 
tion of such cumbrous articles. Before 
ice was manufactured in Lima, the 
capital was supplied from the moun- 
tain glaciers, twenty-eight leagues off, 
in blocks of five avedas (125 Ibs). It 
was packed in grass, and the mules 
driven at a trot, reaching Lima in 
twenty hours from its native fields 
in the Cordilleras. 

Riding forward, we reach San Bar- 
tolomé, where the difficult: engineering 
of the road commences. The main 
body of the laborers is concentrated in 
this part of the valley. The moun- 
tain side on the left bank of the river is 
dotted by working - gangs, representing 
Chinese, Cholos, and American run - 
away sailors. Standing on the road, 
some feet above the river - bank, we see 
its bed at two elevations above us. 
How isa locomotive to reach there ¢ 
is a question naturally suggested to the 
uninitiated in civil engineering. From 
our position, looking south, the track 
leads to the right, round the base of 
the first low hill, the top of which it 
reaches through a deep cut, and runs 
directly north. Winding to the left, it 
makes another curve, and reaches the 
higher position on a grade of four per 
cent., and leads on its southerly course 
along the mural /fagade one thousand 
feet above us. ‘The men are using 
powder and steel in the cutting and 
filling which characterize the abrupt 
ascent at this point. An intersecting 
gulch is to be filled in by blowing down 
its sides, which is to be effected by 
a blast of seventy - five tons of powder, 
to be exploded by galvanic wires. The 
track is here lost in a tunnel running 
parallel with the mountain. 
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Accidents to the laborers are not in- 
frequent, but the sick and wounded are 
well provided for at the railroad hospi- 
tal — a commodious building, capable 
of accommodating many patients. The 
Medical Director, Dr. Martinez, a Cal- 
ifornian by birth, has this institution in 
charge; and under his management 
the afflicted are well cared for. In ad- 
dition to his professional abilities, the 
Doctor is an eftertaining companion. 
His accounts of his surgical achieve- 
ments are at once wonderful and inter- 
esting. Looking gravely through his 
spectacles, with a mug of beer in one 
hand and a great German briar-root 
pipe in the other, he told us that a 
heavy blast had blown up a hill near 
by, with the man who set it off, and 
both rolled down the mountain side — 
the man and the hill being on top al- 
ternately— into the river beneath. 
The Doctor assured us that although 
every bone in the man’s body was 
broken, he would patch him up as 
good as new. “Another man,” said 
he, “‘ was blown out of the tunnel like 
a ball from a pistol, and his skull was 
badly broken and the flesh torn from 
one of his hands.” By way of proof, 
he produced a piece of cranium an inch 
long by half an inch wide, which he 
had taken from the man’s jagged 
head ; with the assurance that his pa- 
tient would soon recover. We saw the 
victim of this frightful accident, and 
his condition scarcely justified the 
hopes of his doctor. But he has 
snatched many a man from the jaws 
of death, and was never known to 
despair of success. The use of the 
water of certain streams in this neigh- 
borhood is interdicted, for the reason 
that a terrible disease, called verugas, 
follows a single draught of the poisoned 
liquid. The presence of the disease is 
announced by feverish symptoms, fol- 
lowed by large boils on the body, fre- 
quently reaching the dimensions of the 
half of a small orange, which bleed so 
profusely that the patient becomes ex- 
hausted, and his enfeebled energies 
open to the attack of consumption 
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which usually follows. The disease is 
treated by cutting out the verugas, and 
administering medicine which purifies 
the blood. A still more dangerous 
malady is prevalent here— the w/a, a 
cancer forming in the body, often in 
the stomach. It is supposed to be con- 
tracted by the use of infected water, 
and usually proves fatal to its victim. 
The “rciana (chills and fever) pre- 
vails throughout these valleys to a 
greatextent. Foreigners who are tem- 
perate and regular in their habits are 
less liable to succumb to its effects than 
the native, whose intemperance seems 
to be incurable. These diseases are 
purely local, and unknown beyond 
their limits. 

A frame hotel is in course of con- 
struction on the river bank, and bids 
fair to be the favorite resort of the Zz- 
niahos on the many holidays that mark 
their yearly calendar. Its situation is 
not the most desirable, from the fact 
that it lies in the track of the massive 
rocks that are being loosened for the 
road-bed on the mountain rising be- 
hind it, which are liable at any time to 
dash down and demolish it. 

Winding up a steep trail, the jour- 
ney is pursued. Droves of animals 
are constantly raising the pulverized 
dust and retarding progress. Great 
confusion arises when ascending and 
descending droves encounter each oth- 
er on the narrow defiles. The tumult- 
uous imprecations of the muleteers 
add to the disorder in the ranks, and 
the whip is applied vigorously until the 
contending forces have again resumed 
their opposite journeys. The down - 
hill animals generally come off the vic- 
tors in these contests for place. Progress 
was necessarily slow; but when a fair 
stretch of good road admitted it, we 
urged our animals to the highest speed 
consistent with safety. A stumbling 
horse on this narrow and elevated trail 
might precipitate the unwary rider to 
terrible depths below. You are not al- 
ways secure from these contingencies, 
where the trail leads along some enor- 
mous elevation, with a steep wall above 
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on the one hand and almost impene- 
trable depths beneath. The road at 
times winds round a shelving projec- 
tion, cut from jutting rock which over- 
hangs dark chasms of sickening depth ; 
and the warning cries of arrieros must 
be heeded in approaching these passes. 
They are hopeless spots upon which to 
meet a laden drove. Unable to turn 
round, the leading mule, urged to ad- 
vance by the cries of the driver, crowds 
the pass ; and to save yourself, it is of- 
ten necessary to drive him over the un- 
protected verge to a horrible death be- 
low, which is attended with great dan- 
ger in the struggle which the animal is 
certain to make for his life. A timely 
bullet has often saved the traveller 
from a dreadful fate. We cross the 
river on one of those quaint bridges 
which characterize the architecture of 
the early occupants of this soil. They 


are composed of osiers plaited over 
ropes of rawhide secured to the steep 
cliffs overhanging the foamy stream 
beneath. They are unprotected by 
guards of any kind, and are but three 


or four feet wide. On this shaky struc- 
ture, rider and beast cross the yawn- 
ing gulf, into which they are some- 
times thrown. Animals occasionally 
become entangled in the net- work, 
and are with difficulty released. 
Several small Indian villages were 
met on our way. They were inhospi- 
table hamlets, and offered no induce- 
ments to delay. At night, the cheerless 
quarters afforded us at an Indian famdo 
(inn) were a grateful boon to our wea- 
ried frames. Sitting on a rude bench 
before the fire, we watched our yellow 
hostess cooking our supper in a broken 
pot, with that deep interest prompted 
by a famishing stomach. The hotch - 
potch consisted of potatoes flavored 
with salt and hot peppers, served in 
soup-plates of ancient manufacture, 
with a raw egg broken intoeach. We 
feasted on this repast — the common 
dish of the peasantry of Peru. It is 
called Chupe. A reckless disregard 
of cleanliness in the mode of cooking 
compelled us to swallow quantities of 
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sand, which enters into the composi- 
tion of every article of food prepared 
by this class of people. The model 
hotel was unencumbered with that com- 
mon appendage of modern times, a 
chimney, so that the smoke rose in 
blinding clouds from the fagots, and 
made its way through a hole in the 
roof designed for its passage, or attack- 
ed our eyes with the most excruciating 
pains. The “lady of the house" was 
fat, yellow, and ugly. Her movements 
were waddling and ungraceful. Her 
great bony feet were innocent strangers 
to shoe - leather and the influence of 
soap. She addressed stray remarks in 
Quichua, the Inca tongue, to her lord 
and master, who sat ina corner muf- 
fled up in his foncho, watching the 
smoking embers and brooding moodily, 
doubtless over the fate of his ancestors 
He never once replied, either by a 
wink or a nod. 

At an early hour the next morning, 
our attendant—the faithful George, 
Mr. Keith's body-servant, and the com- 
panion of his lonely rides through these 
mountains,— had the horses all ready, 
and we started off ata gallop. At the 
next village we had breakfast, eight 
thousand feet above the sea. Sanco- 
chado, a mixture of boiled mutton, 
green peas, and yucca, constituted the 
main part of the meal. The yucca isa 
root similar to the /avo of the Sandwich 
Islands, but whiter, more fibrous, and 
pleasant to the taste. The natives are 
very fond of a drink called chicka, 
manufactured after the fashion of the 
Hawaiian awa, by chewing maize, 
which is boiled and allowed to ferment. 
It has an acid taste, and, to the native 
palate, it is a delicacy. 

Another day's dreary ride through 
the wild waste of mountains, following 
the course of the river in all its devia- 
tions, put us well on towards the end of 
our journey. The bed of the road was 
not yet traced so far as this; but its 
course is mapped out, and the difficul- 
ties of its construction may be imag- 
ined from the deep cuttings, fillings, 
and traverses, along the abrupt decliv- 
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ities which are pointed out in its pro- 
posed route. The country looks bleak 
and barren; the only verdure to be 
found is in the gloomy ravines. 

At tne altitude of 13,000 feet, mining 
is extensively carried on by the Indian 
inhabitants, many rich lodes being 
worked; but the process of sublimat- 
ing is very rude, and the consequent 
waste of metal is very great. The cli- 
mate is extremely rigorous; chapped 
lips and hands, and, to persons of ple- 
thoric temperament, the terrible annoy- 
ances of soroche, begin to present them- 
selves. The natives call this affliction 
mareo (sea-sickness). Breathing be- 
comes painfully difficult, and a sensa- 
tion of extreme lassitude follows the 
slightest exertion. I saw a young lady 
in hysterics from the effects of rarefied 
air, on the top of Mauna Haleakala, 
in the Hawaiian group, 11,000 feet 
above the sea. Her nerves were un- 
strung, and she laughed and cried al- 
ternately until she became more ac- 
customed to the use of light air. The 


pulse quickens, the heart throbs vio- 


lently, and nausea and great depres- 
sion of spirits ensue. The use of liquor 
aggravates the troubles. In severe 
cases, blood trickles from the eyes and 
nose. The sufferer becomes incapable 
of exertion for the time being, and is 
fortunate to escape the worse infliction 
of surumpe. An attack of this kind 
brings intense suffering to its victim. 
The symptoms of sovoche are aggra- 
vated, until the sufferer is in a stupor, 
from which he arises to find the con- 
gealed blood stinging his swollen eye- 
lids, rendering his situation almost in- 
supportable. The romance of his trip 
is lost in his agony ; the wild solitudes, 
the vast gorges, the dangerous passes, 
the foamy streams leaping over high 
precipices in search of a level, all lose 
their charm, and seem but to remind 
him of his sufferings. Natives attach 
great importance to the strengthening 
qualities of the coca leaf, in all cases 
affecting the stomach ; and it is known 
to have a decided influence against the 
effects of mareo, It is to the natives 
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what opium is to the Chinese and 
hasheesh is to the Arab. The leaf is. 
similar in shape to the green tea leaf. 
Itis masticated, and is said to be nar- 
cotic in its effects; but to persons un- 
accustomed to its use, sleep is dispelled 
by the hallucinations and sense of de- 
pression usually experienced after the 
use of opiates. The leaves are care- 
fully gathered and dried for the native 
market. In long marches, Peruvian 
troops are always supplied with coca. 
They will perform prodigies of labor 
for days, by chewing it when food is, 
exhausted. Dyspeptics are much ben- 
efitted by a decoction of the leaves, 
which forms an aromatic draught. 
Ridge upon ridge roll up against the 
horizon before us; gulf and stream 
cross and re-cross our path; but by 
aid of the precarious trails winding 
round dizzy heights, our sure - footed 
animals surmount ridge, chasm, and 
stream, and we reach the summit, 
16,000 feet above tide- water. A more 
desolate situation cannot well be imay- 
ined. North and south runs the great 
Chain; misty clouds and pear - shaped 
peaks obstruct the view coastwisc ; 
while to the eastward, dim outlines of 
dense forests press through the murky 
atmosphere, whose temperature is down 
to 35° Fahrenheit at this point. We 
console ourselves by picturing the com- 
fort of riding in a heated railroad car 
in this cold climate, in marked contrast 
to the present pilgrimage on horse- 
back. Heavy snow-clouds usually 
hover over these heights, and break 
into flaky storms when rent asunder 
by the furious thunder - storms which 
attimes awaken the solitude of these 
mountain -glens; but now the sky was 
of a clear deep blue. The setting of 
the sun was a glorious sight. White 
fleecy clouds, frayed into jagged edges 
settled down into dense banks of vapor 
on the mountain-side two thousand 
feet beneath us. We were standing on a 
conical island in the ring of this misty 
sea. A panorama, in which were cas- 
tle - towers and battlements, steep pree- 
ipices and rolling valleys,— the whic 
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sails of imaginary commerce dotting 
the glassy surface of the nubilous 
ocean, obstructed by icebergs whose 
shining peaks glistened in the fading 
sun,-— rolled itself out before us. The 
sun's path in the western sky was 
lighted up by deep crimson flakes, dif- 
fused throughout with beams of scarlet 
and gold, which tapered to light pink 
and rose at the tips of the diverging 
rays. Slowly and grandly he sank 
into his vapory bed; and as the cur- 
tains of night were drawn in around 
him, his robes of golden hue faded out 
‘with the last glimmering of daylight. 

Oroya lies on the Atlantic side of 
the Andes, leagues from the capital, 
and is reached by a circuitous route, 
to avoid too steep a grade for the rail- 
road, It is a wretched collection of 
huts, occupied by Indians; and will 
not long remain the terminus of the 
railroad. Necessary machinery will be 
transported to the mountains, for open- 
ing up the silver and iron deposits 
known to exist throughout these regions 
to an extent beyond calculation. The 
increase of foreign emigration will sup- 
ply the energy and skill to work the 
mines to advantage ; and as a natural 
consequence, the road will advance to 
the extensive timber-lands on the 
eastern slope of the Andes. 
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One night was passed at Oroya, and 
the ride back to Cocachacra accom- 
plished in less than three days. We 
found a party of officers from the U. S. 
Flagship “ Ossipee,"’ who were at Coca- 
chacra ona visit; and two hand-cars 
were put upon the track to convey our 
party to Lima. Taking our places on 
the two seats with which the cars were 
provided, we commenced our perilous 
journey, using no motive -power be- 
yond that furnished by the down- 
grade, all the way to Lima. Relieving 
the wheels from the pressure of the 
brakes, the cars moved slowly at first, 
but soon got under headway, and away 
we went at the fearful rate of sixty 
miles an hour. We swept round the 
sharp curves at such speed that our 
eyes were blinded, and we caught our 
breath with difficulty. Stationary ob- 
jects seemed to fly past us on the wings 
of lightning as we sped on our mad 
career, stray cattle and laborers flying 
the track as if we were bent only upon 
their destruction. We made the whole 
run in one hour and twenty minutes, 
ineluding two stoppages, and arrived 
at our journey's end, thankful for safe 
return from a trip possessing sufficient 
hardships and adventure to make it a 
memorable reminiscence of our stay at 
the City of Kings. 

J. 7: Meagher. 
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HE coming event in the world 

of astronomical research, is the 
next Transit of the planet Venus across 
the Sun's disc. Though the phenom- 
enon will not occur until the 8th of 
December, 1874, more than two and a 
half years hence, yet the occasion will 
be such an important one, and so much 
of preparation must be made before- 
hand, that arrangements are already 
well under way for observing it. The 


astronomers of many nations, includ- 
ing those of the United States and all 
the leading countries of Europe, will 
unite in the effort to solve the long 
vexed problem, the answer to which 
will be eliminated from the conditions 
then presented. 

To the ordinary mind, the Transit 
may seem a very unimportant affair. 
A dark spot, appearing no larger than 
a five-cent nickel piece at the distance 
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of 114 yards from the eye, will occupy 
four hours and twelve minutes in pass- 
ing across the Sun, from the northeast- 
ern to the northwestern boundary of 
the solar disc. And this little spot, so 
small as to be scarcely visible, even 
through a smoked glass, will not be 
seen at all from any part of the Amer- 
ican Continent. It might be thought 
that it is scarcely worth while to send 
costly expeditions to Asia or Australia, 
when many large spots have been seen 
on the Sun within the past two years, 
and that not three years ago the Sun 
was entirely hidden from our view by 
the interposition of the Moon. 

Yet that apparently insignificant spot 
will be a body forty-two times larger 
than the Moon, and five-sixths the 
size of our Earth. And the occurrence 
of that phenomenon will afford to as- 
tronomers a long-waited-for opportu- 
nity of correcting or verifying the now 
accepted values of distance from the 
Earth of some of the fixed stars, and all 
the principal bodies in the solar system, 
except the Moon. 

The discovery of the Keplerian laws, 
two and a half centuries ago, enabled 
astronomers to find the proportional 
distances of the planctary bodies from 
the Sun, by observing the relative ve- 
locities of motion, and to apply the 
same rule in ascertaining the varying 
distances of any one body from the 
Sun, The fundamental principle of the 
laws of Kepler is nothing more than 
this: that the central body of the solar 
system is the cause of planetary move- 
ments; and that his power to pro- 
duce those movements depends upon 
his distance from the body affect- 
ed being greater when near, and less 
when more remote. If, therefore, we 
can find out the actual distance of any 
one of the planetary bodies from the 
Sun at any one time, we possess the 
means of knowing the distances of all 
the rest, at any other instant for which 
we may wish to perform the calcula- 
tion. 

We have no means of doing this, 
directly. The only way in which we 
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can measure the distance of an inac- 
cessible object, is to observe it from 
two different points, and note the dif- 
ference between its “bearing” from 
the two places. From these observa- 
tions we can construct an ideal trian- 
gle, the base of which is the line joining 
the two observing stations; the other 
two sides meet in the object observed. 
Then all that is necessary to find out 
the lengths of these two lines, is to 
know the rate at which they approach 
each other, and the length of the base 
line. Thus: if we observe the Moon 
at the same instant, from two places 
on the Earth's surface that are 4,000 
miles apart, we find that the two lines 
directed to the Moon from those points 
approach each other at the rate of 
about one in sixty. Hence, the dis- 
tance of the Moon from the Earth is 
sixty times 4,000, or 240,000 miles. 

But this method fails when we at- 
tempt to apply it to the measure of the 
Sun's distance; and because he is so 
far away that the lines directed towards 
him from any two points on the Earth's 
surface are so nearly parallel that it is 
difficult to measure the rate at which 
they approach each other. The incli- 
nation from opposite ends of a base 
line 4,000 miles long, is but about one 
part in 22,830, or one foot in four and 
one-third miles. The angle included 
at the Sun, by two lines which include 
the Earth's equatorial radius of 20,924,- 
190 feet, or 3,962.9 miles, is but 8.94 
seconds of arc, according to the latest 
determination, which corresponds to 
an opening of rather less than two and 
two-thirds inches to the mile of dis- 
tance. This angle is called the Sun's 
parallax. . 

When we consider that an error in 
the measurement of this angle which 
would amount to no more than the 
thickness of a human hair seen at the 
distance of one mile, would involve an 
error of 35,000 miles in the computed 
distance, we shall cease to wonder that 
astronomers have not been able, ere 
this, to give an exact answer to the 
question, ‘“‘ How far off is the Sun?” 
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The wonder is ratherthat they should 
know that the accepted estimate of dis- 
tance is within half a million miles of 
the truth, and is probably true to within 
two per cent. of that amount. And if 
we remember that the construction of 
instruments for the accurate measure- 
ment of angles is of very recent date, 
we shall not be surprised that the an- 
cients could be in error to the extent 
of nineteen -twentieths of the entire 
distance. 

The following table shows, approxi- 
mately, the distance of the Earth from 
the Sun in English miles, as estimated 
by different astronomers. So far as 
known to the writer, they have never 
before been collated : 


Aristarchus, of Samos 
Ptolemy 

Hipparchus 
Copernicus 

‘Tycho Brahe 


Albategnius 

IID oscn-ncuees | qinticlaieie einai 
Newton... 

Maraldi . 

Lacaille 


RES 
Herschel (Sir W.) . 
ee 


Newcomb Sgn ern eee 
Present value (8.94”) . .. 


If two lines which meet at the eye be 
so inclined to each other as that they 
shall point to opposite edges of the Sun, 
the angle formed by those lines is 
called the Sun’s angular diameter. 
The average measure of this angle is 
thirty-two minutes thirty - six and four - 
tenths seconds. Applying a scale of 
equal parts, we find that these lines 
recede from each other at the rate of 
100 in 10,722; so that, cut the lines at 
whatever distance from the eye we 
will, the resulting triangle is nearly 
107 1-4 times longer than its shortest 
side. If, therefore, we divide the dis- 
tance of the Sun by this number, the 
quotient will be his diameter. If the 
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distance be 91,429,000 miles, the diam- 
eter of the Sun is 852,706 miles; and 
his volume is 1,249,356 times that of 
the Earth. Now, if the Ptolemaic esti- 
mate of distance were correct, the same 
proportion would give less than 45,000 
miles for the diameter of the Sun. Our 
calculations of bulk and comparative 
weight, or mass, as the astronomers 
call it, are all dependent for their accu- 
racy upon a correct knowledge of the 
distance. The following comparative 
figures show in a striking light the 
enormous differences in our accepted 
values of the Sun's diameter, volume 
in earth units, and mass in earth units, 
according as we take Encke's state- 
ment of distance, or the one given in 
the last line of the preceding table : 


Present. 
91,429,000 
852,706 
1,249,356 
317,469 
And errors proportionate to these dif- 
ferences would enter into our computa- 
tions of the distances and volumes of all 
the planetary bodies,and the distances of 
all the fixed stars that are measurable. 
Thus, the distance of Neptune from the 
Sun being more than thirty times great- 
er than that of the Earth, an error of 
4,000,000 miles in our estimate of the 
unit, would involve an error of more 
than 120,000,000 miles in the stated 
distance of Neptune. We present 
herewith the proportional distances of 
a few other bodies; that of the Earth 
being the measuring -rod, is stated as 
unity. Multiplying these distances by 
that of the Earth, in miles, we shall 
obtain the average mile-distance of 
each from the Sun: 


Recent. 
Distance ( miles) 95,274,000 
Diameter “ 888,646 
Volume (E.-<1) ...... 1,415,225 
Mass 354,936 


Mercury ©. 38710 
0.72333 
1.0000 
1.52369 
5.20278 
9.53879 

19.18239 

j0.0705§ 


Alpha Centauri 
Sirius ae 
Pole - Star 


We will now show briefly, and as 
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plainiy as possible, the’ nature of the 
processes by which astronomers will 
use the Transit of Venus to ascertain 
the amount of the errédr, if any, in 
our present estimate of the length of 
our measuring - rod. ‘ 
The accompanying diagram shows 
the relative positions of the Earth, Sun, 
and Venus, at the time of the Transit. 
The planet is at V ; and the preceding 
table shows that her distance from the 
Earth (A C) is about one quarter of 
the entire distance from the Earth to 
the Sun. We will call it one quarter, 
for the sake of avoiding intricate frac- 
tions. The approximate distances will 
therefore be: Earth to Venus, 1; Venus 
to Sun, 3; Earth to Sun, 4. The planet 
is seen as a black spot on the surface 
of the Sun. It is evident that her 
relative nearness will cause her angle 
of parallax to be much greater than 
that of the Sun, and much more easy 
to measure. But there is another and 


even more important advantage in the 
position: we can measure the relative 
displacement of the planet on the Sun's 


disc, as viewed from different parts of 
the Earth’s surface. 


\N 


Let A and C represent two stations 
on the same meridian — A in Western 
Australia, and C in Eastern China, the 
distance between them on a perpendic- 
ular line being 5,000 miles. To the 
observer at A, the planet will appear 
to describe the line F B I, on the Sun; 
to the observer at‘C, it will appear to 
pass along the line J D. At a given 
instant the Australian observer will sec 
the spot at B, while the observer in 
China sees it in the position D, It is 
evident from the doctrine of propor- 
tional triangles, that if the distance V 
B is three times the distance A V, then 
the distance B D, on the Sun, must be 
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three times the distance A C, on the 
Earth. In this case B D would equal 
three times 5,000; or 15,000 miles. 
The amount of displacement on the 
Sun bears the same proportion to the 
distance of Venus from the Sun, as the 
distance between the two observing 
stations bears to the distance of Venus 
from the Earth. 

The observer at A will measure care- 
fully the proportion which the distance 
N B bears to the whole diameter of the 
Sun, NS. The observer at C will in 
like manner measure the proportion 
which the distance N D bears to the 
diameter NS. They will afterwards 
compare their measures. If it should 
be found that the displacement, B D, is 
only one part in 57 of the whole diam- 
eter, then the Sun's diameter would be 
57 times 15,000; or 855,000 miles. The 
diameter being known, the distance 
would be found by multiplying the di- 
ameter into 107.22, as already stated. 

The distance of Venus from the Earth 
may be ascertained, directly, by finding 
the rate at which the two lines directed 
towards her would incline to each other. 
Then the distance of the Sun may be 
deduced, from this, by a simple propor- 
tion. 

In making the actual calculation, it 
will, of course, be necessary to find the 
proportional distances at the time of 
Transit, which will not be exactly the 
same as those given in the last preced- 
ing table, because neither of the orbits 
are circular. The Earth's mean dis- 
tance from the Sun is its distance about 
the 1st of April. At the time of Tran- 
sit her distance will be but 98 1-2 per 
cent. of that quantity ; the distance of 
Venus will be 72 percent. The differ- 
ence, or 26 1-2 per cent., will be the 
proportional distance from the Earth to 
Venus. Hence, as 26.5: 72:: 5,000: 13,- 
600 miles nearly. Thatis: 5,000 miles 
on the Earth's surface will correspond 
to about 13,600 miles on the surface of 
the Sun; and the distance of the 
Earth, as found at the time of the 
Transit, will be 98.5 per cent. of her 
mean distance from the Sun. 
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A Transit of Venus is a rare phenom- 
enon. The planet is in Inferior Con- 
junction once in every 583.92 days, or 
a little more than a year and seven 
months; but at such times she is gen- 
erally north or south of the Sun, owing 
to the fact that her orbit makes an an- 
gle with that of the Earth, and a Tran- 
sit can only occur when she is near 
one of her nodes, at the time of Infe- 
rior Conjunction. We have a similar 
set of conditions in the case of the 
Moon, We have a new Moon every 
month; but the Moon only eclipses the 
Sun when, at the time of conjunction, 
she is also near one of the two points 
in which her orbit intersects that of the 
Earth. The Transits of Venus really 
occur in pairs, the two members of each 
pair being separated by an interval of 
eight years, while the time between two 
consecutive pairs is more than a cen- 
tury. The Transit of 1874 will be fol- 
lowed by another in December, 1882. 
After that, no other will occur till June, 
in the year 2004. 

The first observed Transit of Venus 
occurred on the 4th of December, 1638. 
It was witnessed by a young astrono- 
mer named Horrox, from his residence 
near Liverpool, England. The atten- 
tion of scientific men being called to 
the fact, the times of succeeding Tran- 
sits were computed; and it was found 
that the phenomenon would recur in 
June, 1761, and June, 1769. Then Dr. 
Halley, the English Astronomer Royal, 
thought out a method for making these 
Transits available for ascertaining the 
distance of the Sun from the Earth, 
and extensive preparations were made 
for observing them. Captain Cook's 
voyage to Otaheité was one of the 
many expeditions undertaken for this 
purpose. The observations of 1769 
were collated by Encké, who deduced 
about 95,274,000 miles as the Earth's 
mean distance from the Sun. This 
was accepted as the true value till very 
recently. 

But about forty years ago an extend- 
ed series of observations of the Moon, 
at Greenwich, England, was completed, 
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and a comparison of the results showed 
that the distance stated by Encké rust 
be greater than the truth. The suspi- 
cion that something was wrong was 
confirmed in 1834 by the finding of a 
note book among the papers of Father 
Hell, at Vienna, which had undoubt- 
edly been used by him to record the 
observations at Wardhus, in the north- 
ern part of Norway. ‘The’ principal 
figures had been erased so as to be 
generally illegible. ‘The station at 
Wardhus was almost the only one of 
all those selected at which the obser- 
vation of the Transit was not interfered 
with by the clouds; and Encké had 
therefore attached the greatest weight 
to the alleged results obtained at that 
station. It was evident that the figures 
had been changed, and that the de- 
duced distance was practically value- 
less, in consequence. Father Hell has 
been charged with wilfully falsifying 
the record; but it is impossible to un- 
derstand what motive he could have 
for doing it. 

The celebrated Professor Hansen 
made an exhaustive comparison of the 
Greenwich observations, and, with the 
data thus obtained, he compiled his 
well known “ Tables de la Lune,” mak- 
ing many important changes in the 
estimates of the forces which cause her 
motion in the orbit, and the distances 
at which they act. Among the most 
important of the results arrived at in 
these comparisons, was a reduction of 
the estimate of Sun distance to about 
91,000,000 miles. Subsequently the 
French Astronomer Royal, Le Verrier, 
one of the two discoverers of Neptune, 
made a careful comparison of the mo- 
tions of Venus and Mars, and conclu- 
ded that the distance could not be 
much greater than that last stated. 
Then followed the experiments of Fou- 
cault, of Paris, which gave the velocity 
of Light as about 185,350 miles per 
second. The Eclipses of Jupiter's sat- 
ellites show that light occupies about 
8 minutes 13.3 seconds, or 493.3 sec- 
onds, in passing from the Sun to the 
Earth. The product of 185,350 into 
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493-3 gives 91,433,155 miles, which is 
very nearly the same as the present ac- 
cepted distance; and the experiments 
of Foucault thus give a further verifi- 
cation of the accuracy with which the 
irregularities of the Lunar motion point 
out the distance of the Sun. Still an- 
other proof was furnished in 1862, when 
Mars was so near the Earth as to be in 
an unusually favorable position for the 
measure of his parallax. The result 
of careful watching was to show that 
he was much nearer the Earth than 
would have been possible if the Earth's 
mean distance from the Sun were 95,- 
000,000 miles and upwards. 

Some ten years ago Professor Simon 
Newcomb of the U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington, undertcck a series 
of comparisons, and announced the 
Solar Parallax as being 8.848’’, which 
would give about 92,380,000 miles as 
the mean distance. ‘This value is used 
in the calculations for the U. S. Ephem- 
eris, while the value assigned by Le 
Verrier is used in the computations for 
the English Nautical Almanac. We 
may add that the writer of this article 
has also “ been over the ground” in- 
dependently, and herewith presents his 
conclusions, for the test in 1874: 

i eae 8.9359” 
Mean distance, miles..........91,475,000 


It has thus been established in seve- 
ral different ways, all concurring except 
Newcomb, that the average distance of 
the Earth from the Sun can scarcely 
be more than 91,500,000, or less than 
91,230,000 miles. We are justified in 
expecting that the observations of the 
Transit of 1874, being made with the 
aid of instruments far superior to those 
in use in 1769, will enable us to know 
the distance to within a thousand miles 
of the truth. 

We will now give a few of the Geo- 
graphical statistics of the Transit, and 
note the preparations in progress for 
observing it. 

The planet will appear to touch the 
northeastern edge of the Sun at ten 
minutes past eight o'clock in the even- 
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ing of December 8th, 1874, Chicago 
time. It will occupy four hours and 
twelve minutes in making the Transit, 
leaving the Sun, on his northwestern 
edge, at twenty-two minutes past mid- 
night. The point of ingress will be 
north towards east, 49°; the point of 
egress will be north towards west, 20°. 
The planet will, therefore, traverse the 
chord of an arc of 69°, or nearly one - 
fifth of the solar circumference. The 
length of the planet's apparent path 
will be to that of the Sun's diameter as 
5664 to 10,000; the versed sine of the 
arc cut off will be 880 of those parts. 
The Sun's semi-diameter will be 16’ 
14.98’’; Venus’s semi-diameter, 31.417. 
Sun's declination south 22° 35’. Dis- 
tance of Venus 0.268, where that of the 
Sun equals unity. 

It is easy to see, from this, that the 
phenomenon will not be visible above 
the horizon of Chicago. Turning 
hours into degrees, we can see that at 
the time of the ingress the Sun will be 
vertical in 150° of east longitude from 
Greenwich and 22° 35’ south latitude, 
or near the middle of the eastern coast 
of Queensland, Australia. If we take 
an artificial globe, and place this point 
under the Zenith we shall see that the 
line of the horizon runs just above 
Cape Horn, leaving the whole of the 
American Continent in the darkened 
hemisphere. It cuts it again at the ex- 
tremity of the Alaskan peninsula, runs 
through Kamschatka, and just below 
Oshkotsk, and thence across Asia to 
the western side of Hindostan. ‘The 
continents of Africa and Europe, and 
a great part of Asia, will be thus below 
the horizon, the ocean side of the Earth 
being turned toward the Sun. 

At the end of the Transit the Sun 
will be vertical in the same parallel of 
22° 35’ south latitude, in longitude 87° 
east of Greenwich, being 28° west of 
Australia, towards the Island of Mada- 
gascar. Turning the globe till this 
point is in the Zenith, we find that the 
whole American Continent and eastern 
Africa are still below the horizon ; but 
that the phenomenon of egress will be 
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visible from the western two-thirds of 
Africa, the whole of Asia, except its 
northern part, and toa small part of 
eastern Europe, the line of the horizon 
running through the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Of course the entire Transit will be 
visible from all points on the Earth's 
surface that are above the artificial ho- 
rizon of the globe at doth these times. 
Some portion of the Transit will be vis- 
ible from about two-thirds of the Earth's 
surface, if the atmospheric conditions 
are favorable. 

But every point within this area will 
not furnish equally accurate results to 
the observer. It is evident that the 
greatest amount of apparent displace- 
ment will be at those points on the ho- 
rizon, and their opposites, which corre- 
spond to the position of the planet on 
the Sun's disc; and the amount of dis- 
placement will decrease in proportion 
to the cosine of the distance from those 
stations. There are comparatively few 


places situated on the dearing lines to 
those points, and which will have the” 


Sun sufficiently high above the horizon 
to permit distinct observation without 
unduly decreasing the observed dis- 
placement. The following points are 
among the best that can be selected, 
with the proportion of displacement, 
where the horizontal displacement is 
equal to unity : 

For observing the Ingress as accele- 
rated by parallax, Owhyhee, 0.92 ; Mar- 
quesas, 0.7; Western Aleutian Islands, 
0.3. 

For observing the Ingress as retarded 
by parallax, Kerguelen's Island, 0.91 ; 
Crozet's Island, 0.98 ; Rodriguez, Mau- 
ritius ; Madras, 0.47 ; Bombay, 0.44. 

For observing the Egress as acceler- 
ated by parallax, Auckland Islands ; 
Canterbury, Wellington, and Auckland 
in New Zealand ; ranging from 0.83 to 
0.77. Norfolk Island, 0.66 ; Melbourne 
and Sydney, 0.6. The Southern Con- 
tinent would also furnish excellent sta- 
tions near 105° of east longitude, if 
accessible. 

For observing the Egress as retarded 
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by parallax, the stations are almost en- 
tirely in Russian and Turkish territory, 
with displacements of 0.8 and upwards. 
At Omsk, Orsk, Astrakhan, Erzeroum, 
Aleppo, Alexandria, and Smyrna, the 
Sun will be high. At Constantinople, 
Odessa, Athens, Tobolsk, Perm, Kazan, 
and Kharkov, the Sun will be near the 
horizon. He will be on the horizon of 
Moscow. 

For a “good square view" of the 
planet on the body of the Sun, and a 
comparison of the gradual change of 
position through the entire transit, the 
best locations will be in Australia and 
on the east coast of Northern China; 
as named in connection with the pre- 
ceding diagram. In Australia the 
planet will be almost entirely unaffected 
by parallax, the view being the same as 
if the observer were at the Earth's 
centre. In China, near Pekin, in the 
latitude of 40° north, the displacement 
will be 888 parts in 1000 of the paral- 
lax; the place is easily reached, and 
the observations would be less liable to 
atmospheric interruption than at sta- 
tions farther north, on the edge of win- 
ter. 

It follows, as a necessary consequence 
of the theory we have described, that 
an error of one mile in the measure- 
ment of the line between two observ- 
ing stations on the Earth's surface 
would involve an error of some 20,000 
miles in the computation of the Sun's 
distance. Hence it will be necessary 
to know the exact longitude and lati- 
tude of each statien selected, in crder 
to ascertain the rectilinear bases of the 
triangles with great accuracy. In the 
great majority of cases this will be a 
work of considerable time, requiring 
the use of a transit instrument and sev- 
eral chronometers at each station ; with 
telegraphic communication, for the lon- 
gitude, where available. Hence it will 
be necessary to send out observing par- 
ties to many of the stations, several 
months before the occurrence of the 
Transit. We may here remark that 
the station near Pekin in China is al- 
most the only one at which an approx- 
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imate knowledge of the longitude would 
be sufficient for the purpose of direct 
comparison with the results obtained at 
the Australian observatory. 

For the observation of the Transit 
the very best of instruments will be 
employed, the object being to measure, 
with the greatest possible precision, 
the exact position of the black spot on 
the Sun, at as many instants as possi- 
ble during the continuance of the phe- 
nomenon, We need not here attempt 
to describe the various metrometric ap- 
pliances in use for measuring angles in 
the field of the telescope. The great 
adlifficulties to be contended with are the 
unequal bending (refraction) of the 
rays of light in the instrument by the 
media through which they pass, and 
the other difficulty of fixing one of the 
micrometer wires so that it shall exactly 
coincide with the limit of solar bright- 
ness. ‘The first is sought to be obvia- 
ted in several ways, among which we 
may note that one English astronomer 
proposes to fill his telescope with water. 
For the second, an instrument called 
the Heliometer has been constructed, 
which has also the advantage that it 
enables the observer to measure from 
one edge to any part of the Sun's disc, 
whereas the ordinary telescope is limit- 
ed to the measurement of much small- 
er angles than those that will be ob- 
served at the time of the Transit. 

The camera of the photographer will 
also be extensively employed to take 
pictures of the Sun and its planet spot 
at noted instants, These pictures will 
be afterwards “ developed " and mag- 
nified, and then submitted to micro- 
scopic measurement, so as to find the 
precise place of the planet on the Sun. 
Some astronomers do not anticipate 
very accurate results from these pic- 
tures, owing to the difficulty of focus- 
ing so that the rays shall all have the 
same rate of divergence from the cen- 
tre of the image. The photographs 
will be taken, however, but will be used 
only as auxiliaries to the processes of 
direct measurement at the telescope. 

The observations all being taken, 
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the work of calculation and compari- 
son will follow. The results obtained 
at each station will be compared with 
each other, and then with those made 
at all the other stations. From the 
whole the parallax of the Sun will be 
deduced with the greatest possible ac- 
curacy — probably to within the one - 
thousandth part of a second of arc. 
The approach of such an important 
event could not but be regarded with 
intense interest in every part of the 
civilized world. As long ago as 1869 
Professors Airy of England, and Le 
Verrier of France, called attention to 
the subject, and submitted a synopsis 
of points to be considered in the work 
of preparation for the event. Soon 
thereafter a congress of astronomers 
met in Germany to discuss the topic, 
and digest plans for codperation. Mat- 
ters have not been definitely arranged 
at the date of this writing, but it is con- 
fidently expected that separate parties 
will be sent out by the Governments 


_ of North and South Germany, Russia, 


and Great Britam, and that the Turk- 
ish authorities will arrange to take care 
of the observations made on the bor- 
ders of that Empire, while France will 
probably make a successful effort to 
join in the quest, though financially 
crippled in the late war. There is no 
doubt that all the leading astronomers 
of these countries and of several other 
European nations, will unite in the 
work. Not less than seven or eight 
independent expeditions will be sent 
out from Europe, each consisting of a 
full corps of trained observers, supplied 
with the very best of instruments, spe- 
cially constructed for the work, and fa- 
miliarized with their use by a sufficient- 
ly extended course of previous practice. 

The work of preparation in the Uni- 
ted States is not so forward as in 
Europe, but is progressing satisfactorily, 
nevertheless. About a year ago Con- 
gress passed a bill appropriating the 
sum of $2,000 for preliminary experi- 
ments, and providing that sum, and all 
other moneys which might be appro- 
priated for the same purpose in the 
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future, should be expended under the 
direction of a board consisting of the 
following gentlemen : 

Admiral B. F. Sands, Superintendent 
of the U. S. Naval Observatory at 
Washington, 

Professor Benjamin Pierce, Superin- 
tendent of the U. S. Coast Survey. 

Professor Joseph Henry, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Professors Simon Newcomb and Wil- 
liam Harkness of the U. S. Naval Ob- 
servatory. 

Since that time these gentlemen have 
been busily engaged in getting up in- 
struments for the preliminary experi- 
ments, and projecting plans for carry- 
ing out the work. Congress is about 
to be asked to make another and larger 
appropriation; and petitions to that 
effect are now being signed by numer- 
ous scientific Associations, including 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences and 
the Chicago Astronomical Society. If 
these petitions be tesponded to with an 
adequate sum of money, the Commit- 
tee will at once authorize the construc- 
tion of the necessary instruments, 
which were designed some time since, 
and will perfect the details of the 
plans already sketched out for the dis- 
tribution and conduct of the observing 
parties. It is intended that all the in- 
struments shall be made in the United 
States. 

There can be but one wish in regard 
to this matter, among those who under- 
stand its importance — that there will 
be no Congressional parsimony in re- 
gard to it. Even if it had no scientific 
reputation to sustain, the United States 
could scarcely afford to rest supinely 
while the investigators of all other civ- 
ilized nations are striving manibus ped- 
ibusqgue to unveil one of the most 
deeply shrouded secrets of Nature. But 
it should be remembered that the world 
of scientific men and women will await 
with deep anxicty the result of the la- 
bors of American astronomers, whose 
fame in every department of celestial 
physics has already gone forth to the 
ends of the earth. Many of the mos; 
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valuable astronomical truths discovered 
during the past few years have been 
delved out by explorers in the United 
States; and not a few of the valuable 
deductions made on this side of the 
Atlantic have been seized upon without 
credit by men in the Old World, though 
due credit has been reluctantly accord- 
ed by European savans in some cases. 
There is every reason to anticipate that 
the natural shrewdness brought to bear 
so successfully in the past upon the so- 
lution of intricate scientitic problems, 
will be equally manifested at the time 
of the Transit of Venus. We may ex- 
pect that the United States observing 
parties will do honor to themselves and 
to their country, if their hands be not 
weakened by impecuniosity. 

It has been hoped till recently, that 
Chicago would be represented in this 
work. A short time previous to the 
Great Fire, the writer of this article 
prepared a memorial paper on the sub- 
ject, intended to be read at the next 
meeting of our Astronomical Socicty, 
urging the appointment of a committee 
to prepare plans, and raise the neces- 
sary funds — which could undoubtedly 
have been done by private subscription, 
without much trouble, but for the all- 
pervading calamity. It does not now 
seem probable that our local society can 
take part in the grand demonstration 
—a fact very much to be regretted. It 
is a “ thousand pities"’ that the enter- 
prise of Chicago should not aid in the 
solution of the great scientific problem 
presented by the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

We may add that many of the prepa- 
rations made for observing the forth- 
coming Transit will be available for use 
in December, 1882. The Transit of ten 
years hence will be visible from many 
of the stations above noted; it will 
also occur while the Sun is above the 
horizon of the Eastern States and Can- 
adas, the West Indies, and Central 
America, After that event, a period 
of 122 years will intervene before an- 
other Transit of Venus will be visible 
from any part of the Earth's surface. 

Liias Colbert. 
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PREFACE. 


VERYBODY has heard more or 
less about this tragedy, but no 
one seems to be cognizant of the exact 
truth of the matter. Consequently, 
afier the lapse of all these years, inno- 
cent persons still dwell under a cloud 
of unjust censure. I have been request- 
ed, therefore, to collect the facts of the 
case and lay them before the public. 
Beyond the fulfilment of this task, I 
have no interest in the matter: I am 
simply an unprejudiced and conscien- 
tious historian ; and so anxious have | 
been to render the veracity of this story 
unimpeachable, that I have sacrificed 
the dramatic action of the narrative in 
order that the testimony of the wit- 
nesses might remain intact in their 
own words, 

The public attention was first drawn 
to the matter by the following notice, 
which I clip from the “ Chicago Even- 
ing Record " of April 1st, 1865 : 


“DEATH IN LIFE. 

“* A startling announcement has lately been made 
in the public papers, well calculated to cause us to 
blush for our ignorance, and to marvel at the won- 
ders which science may yet have in store for coming 
generations. A savant of high renown and great 
authority in his profession, has solemnly proclaimed 
his conviction that a large number of Egyptian 
mummies were embalmed long before death ensued, 
and merely for the purpose of suspending life for a 
given time. While admitting that the secret was 
lost in Egypt itself, he claims to have discovered it 
anew; and offers to embalm a criminal condemned 
to death, with a view to resuscitating him after a 
number of years. The statement gains weight by 
the well authenticated fact that in the East Indies 
the secret of thus suspending life has been handed 
down to a few favored men of our day. Persons 
have been buried,more than once, and in some cases 
before the highest British authorities of the land; 
their grave has been guarded by government troops, 
and after several months they have been disinterred 
in the presence of numerous witnesses, among whom 
were physicians, and they have been seen to come 
back to life with all the familiar symptoms of suffer- 
ers recovering from syncope or cataleptic attacks.” 


A little later, the “‘ Morning Bulletin” 
contained the following item : 
“ Dr. T. B. Dolbie, the weil known medical light 


and author of a psychological work entitled ‘ Inhe 
rent Vitality,’ has at last succeeded in procuring 
from the State authorities permission to test upon 
some condemned criminal his theory of suspended 
ammation. The experiment extends over one year. 
If, at the expiration of that time, the criminal can 
be restored to life, as Doctor Dolbie claims he can 
be, he regains his freedom.” 

For a little over a year the public 
heard no more of Doctor Dolbie or his 
experiment. At the end of that time 
occurred the awful event which forms 


the subject of this paper. 


MRS. PULSIFER’'S NARRATIVE. 


For my part, I think the matter had 
better be left as it is. I see no good in 
stirring up the subject again after the 
lapse of more than six years. Of course 
I acquit Doctor Dolbie of any inten- 
tion to work evil, but he certainly did 
do an immense amount of harm. No 
one can deny that. Of course people 
blamed him. Perhaps they judged 


him too severely, but who can help that? 
I am willing to tell the story over once 
more, but I have no idea it will alter 


the present state of things. All the 
talking and arguing and reasoning in 
the world won't make the public believe 
a man innocent, when once the unani- 
mous opinion is found that he is guilty. 
As for saying we ought to judge by 
motives and not by acts, it is all folly. 
What man can be certain of another 
man’s motives? No. The world judges 
by results. Itis too late now to change 
results in this case, or reverse the pop- 
ular verdict. The world now-a-days 
does everything with a rush, and has 
no time to stop and pick out work, and 
do it overagain. What is done is done. 
Fifty years ago, when I was a young 
woman, people took more care about 
their life- work. Doctors did n't pride 
themselves then on working against 
Nature's laws, flying in the face of Prov- 
idence by bringing dead people to life, 
and embalming and preserving these 
vile bodies of ours that God intended 
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should return to dust. It is my belief 
that when such acts are followed by 
some such awful event as occurred in 
Doctor Dolbie's case, it is simply a judg- 
ment. But people now-a-days don't 
believe in “judgments,” 1 understand. 
I can't find out that they believe in 
anything. 

I am a far-off cousin of Doctor Dol- 
bie’s, and was acting as his housekeep- 
er at the time of his great experiment. 
All the arrangements for that experi- 
ment were made before I had even 
heard that it was in contemplation. I 
do n't suppose my expostulations would 
have availed in the slightest degree to 
arrest the Doctor's plans. It is not the 
fashion at the present day to listen to 
your elders. 

The first | knew of the matter was 
. the morning of the third of May, 1865. 
We were seated at the breakfast table, 
Doctor Dolbie, Archibald (his adopted 
son, you know), and myself. When 
there was nobody but the Doctor and 
myself to meals, I managed to have 
them eaten and the table cleared and 
the work out of the way ina reasona- 
ble time. But once let Archibald come 
home, and everything was topsy-turvy ; 
breakfast table standing till nine o’- 
clock, while they dawdled over their 
coffee; tea dragging along a full hour, 
while Archibald argued with his father 
on some senseless question nobody 
could decide, and it made no difference 
if they could. Well, on that particular 
morning I had finished my breakfast, 
and so, while waiting for them, I took 
up my knitting. I believe we shall be 
called to account for every idle moment. 
l once said that to Archibald, when I 
found him after dinner with a cigar in 
his mouth, his chair tilted on its hind 
legs, his hands clasped behind his head, 
and his heels in the air. 

“You don't understand the term 
‘idle’ aright,"’ he mumbled, with his 
detestable cigar between his teeth. 
“ Few people do, my dear cousin. Now 
1 look idle to you—dol? See here. 
Iam thinking up my next article for 
* The Scalpel.’ 1 shall get thirty - five 
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or forty dollars for it. You think you 
are busy. What are you doing? Knit- 
ting a stocking. We have machinery 
that beats you at that. It will take you 
two or three days to finish that pair. | 
can buy a pair for forty or fifty cents. 
Why don't you do something that 
brings in market more than twenty - 
five or thirty cents fora day's work? 
Now your knitting is idle usefulness, 
but my thinking is useful idleness.” 

He waved his hand pompously. 

“Out upon such reasoning as yours. 
‘Goto. Thou arta woman,’ as says 
Falstaff.” 

“You may quote that vile Shakes- 
peare to me if you will, and make bad 
excuses for worse deeds,” I answered, 
indignantly; “but take the word of 
one old enough to be your mother. 
You had far better make yourself as 
familiar with your Bible as you are with 
those immoral plays, and as glib with 
Solomon's Proverbs as you are with the 
sayings of that swaggering, carousing 
old Falstaff you so much admire.” 
Then I left him to smoke his cigar out, 
and ponder my words, 

Now you have some faint idea what 
sort of a man Archibald Dolbie was. 

However, to return to the Doctor's 
Experiment. 

“Well, Archie, my boy, you have 
come home just in time to see me be- 
gin the proving of my great theory,” 
and the Doctor smiled blandly at his 
son, and laid down his knife and fork 
to rub his hands together cheerfully. 
Everybody was always praising Doctor 
Dolbie’s unvarying good nature ; but 
for my part I get very tired of people 
who are so constantly and gratuitously 
cheerful. I think life is a serious thing. 

Archibald was really very much at- 
tached to the Doctor, but nothing was 
sacred from his sarcasm. 

“I would rather have been in time to 
see you end the proving of it,”’ he said 
dryly. “I think I never had /ha? plea- 
sure before.” 

The Doctor laughed again. 

“Wait till a year from now. Then, 
if you wish, I will tell you how to go to 
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sleep some day, and wake up to see 
the doings of the thirtieth century.” 

The Doctor paused, and rubbed his 
hands —a little nervously, I thought. 
I fancied, too, that he looked at his son 
with a shade of apprehension on his 
face. 

Archibald avoided his father's eye. 
He glanced around the table. 

“ Have we any crullers among us?” 
he queried. 

It was one of his whims—and he 
had a thousand — to always reserve his 
morning cup of coffee and take it with 
cake at the close of the meal. 

Of course I brought some crullers. I 
despise people who pander their appe- 
tites. 

* You should learn to eat what is set 
before you,”’ I said, as I placed them on 
the table. 

* You should learn to set before me 
what | eat,” he retorted, helping himself. 

The Doctor never could bear to hear 
people spar, or to see Archibald an- 
noyed. He hastened to offer a diversion. 

“Well. Why don’t you ask the na- 
ture of my experiment, Archie?” 

“I know. I saw by the papers some 
little time ago that the Governor had 
kindly consented to allow you (if you 
could ) to give practical demonstration 
of the way by which a condemned 
criminal may be handed down as a pre- 
cious boon from one generation to an- 
other.” 

I saw by Archibald’s manner that 
the subject was distasteful to him, and 
that he had no sympathy with his fath- 
er's scheme. The Doctor, like all peo- 
ple who are persistently amiable by 
nature, and not by grace, was a trifle 
stupid. He smiled his tiresome benig- 
nant smile. 

“You young men can hang a joke 
upon any subject. Waittill you are as 
old as Lam, Archie, and you'll be as 
anxious as | am to be of some service 
to the world before you leave it.” 

“If, when I reach your age, father, I 
have lived as blameless a life, and one 
as full of charities of word and deed, I 
shall be satisfied.” 
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To hear all his friends talk, you 
would think Doctor Dolbie a perfect 
saint on earth. He's just a pleasant 
tempered, kind - hearted, simple-mind- 
ed old man—that’s all. Why, the 
only Bible I ever saw in his possession 
was a copy of the Psalms and the New 
Testament bound together. When | 
remonstrated with him, he just rubbed 
his hands apologetically, and said that 
the book was given to him by his only 
sister on her death-bed, and he did n't 
feel so much at home in any other 
copy. Think of that way of speaking! 
At home in your Bible !! 

When I urged upon him the neces- 
sity of studying the other parts of the 
Bible, he shook his head with his ev er- 
lasting smile. 

“My dear Hester,” he said, with his 
irritating gentleness, “‘ when I get tired 
of the reminiscences of John the Be- 
loved, the admonitions of Paul, and 
the biography of Christ, I ‘ll go back 
to the Lamentations of Jeremiah, the 
threatenings of Ezekiel, and the histo- 
ry of Job.” 

Oh, it is easy enough to see where 
Archibald Dolbie acquired his flippan- 
cy and irreverence ! 

Neither of them seemed to care to 
speak after this little compliment Arch- 
ibald gave his father. 1 looked at the 
clock. Half-past eight. So much of 
the morning was gone, and the work 
still dragging. 

“ Perhaps, Doctor, since you are both 
done breakfast, we might adjourn to 
the library, and let the table be clear- 
ed,” I ventured to suggest. 

Archibald dropped clattering into 
his empty cup the spoon he was idly 
balancing on its rim. He threw him- 
self back in his chair, and thrust his 
hands deep into his pantaloons pocket. 
Think of that for table manners ! 

“See here, Father,” he began ab- 
ruptly. ‘* What good is to come from 
this experiment of yours?” 

The Doctor stopped playing with the 
crusts of bread scattered beside his 
plate. He looked at his son. 

“What good ?” he repeated vacanuy.. 
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“Yes. What good? What benefit 
are you conferring on the world by 
turning loose again upon the public a 
condemned felon, simply because he 
has consented to a year's oblivion ?” 

“Dear me! That isn’t the way to 
look at it,” cried the Doctor, opening 
wide his blue eyes, and shaking his 
white head at his son. 

Archibald laughed his own short 
dry laugh. 

“Indeed. How should it be looked 
at?" he mockingly asked. 

(I just want you to notice how Arch- 
ibald criticised his father, as if the old 
man was only hisownage. In my day 
children respected their parents. ) 

“Why only think what a grand dis- 
covery it will be when it is proved be- 
yond a doubt that human life can be 
suspended for an indefinite period, and 
then be recalled to reanimate the body ! 
Take a middle-aged man now, to-day ; 
put him in this dormant state, leave 
him so for — well, say a couple of cen- 
turies ; and then let him be awakened. 
Would he not be an incalculable treas- 
ure to the antiquarians of 3065 ? Would 
not his life be worth to himself three 
times as much as if he lived it all out 
in seventy or eighty consecutive years?” 

The Doctor was very enthusiastic. 
He even gesticulated gently with his 
white shrivelled right hand. Archibald 
looked at him gravely — with a touch 
of pity, I thought. 

“Father, do you think there could 
be found any but a dying man who 
would submit to such an operation ? 
Indeed, since you cannot avert, but 
merely hinder, the moment of dissolu- 
tion, since a dying man might slumber 
a thousand years only to die immedi- 
ately when awakened, I scarcely think 
even a dying man would care to be 
the subject of Suspended Animation. 
A condemned criminal might accept 
it as a refuge from an otherwise inevi- 
table and shameful death ; but a life 
which rightfully belongs to the gallows, 
does not strike me as being a peculiar- 
ly felicitous legacy for this century to 
bequeath to the next.” 

20 
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A mingled expression of trouble, per- 
plexity, and dismay crept into the 
Doctor's bland face as he listened to 
the opinion which his son delivered so 
oracularly. 

“False testimony and circumstan- 
tial evidence have convicted guiltless 
persons,” deprecatingly suggested the 
Doctor. *“ O yes, Archibald, innocent 
persons have died upon the gallows.” 

“Certainly,” assented Archibald, 
carelessly, and jingling the bunch of 
keys in his pocket; “hanging is like 
greatness: some men are born to it, 
some achieve it, and some have it 
thrust upon them. To which class 
does the favored object of your exper- 
iment belong?” 

“ There it is, you see,” exclaimed the 
Doctor, joyfully, and briskly rubbing 
his hands. “As you would say, he 
achieved his hanging — if he were re- 
ally hung. He is guilty.” 

Archibald has naturally a stern ex- 
pression. His face was darker and 
sterner than ever, as he turned it, in 
half gloomy, half cynical interrogation 
towards his father's beaming counte- 
nance. 

“ The fact of his guilt seems to afford 
you great satisfaction,” he remarked, 
in his slow, dry way. 

“Of course. That is to say, | would 
certainly wish the chance for repent- 
ance, and better preparation for the 
future spiritual life which my experi- 
ment secures its subject, should be 
given to the man who needs it most.” 

“It strikes me that might be a diffi- 
cult point to decide,” interposed Archi- 
bald. 

The Doctor did not heed him. He 
was too intent on his own thought. 

“ Now, this Fenton — you remem- 
ber the trial of Fenton, don't you?” 

“TI remember the name, but I have 
forgotten the circumstances. He com- 
mitted a murder, did n't he?" 

The Doctor gently shook his head, 
in mournful, pitying assent. 

“Yes, poor fellow! It seems he had 
been gambling —I guess there is no 
doubt he was profligate—and hac 
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lost all his own money, and some he 
had in trust. Well, there were some 
high words, and Fenton left the gam- 
bling house. After an hour or two he 
came back armed, and without a word 
walked up to one of his late compan- 
ions and shot him dead. It was a sad 
case — very sad.” 

Archibald had managed to exert 
himself sufficiently to draw one hand 
out of his pocket, and begin to pull 
and twist his long brown beard, which 
he would persist in allowing to straggle 
down upon his breast, instead of shav- 
ing himself, as any civilized man would. 
I hate loose - flowing hair, and I detest 
a sloven. 

The Doctor came to an uncomforta- 
ble pause. 

“Well?” said Archibald, without 
raising his eyes from the table, and 
still hard at work on his beard. 

“Well, and so he was tried, and 
convicted, and sentenced. To-day 
was the day set for the execution. My 
experiment is to take place to-day ; 
and so to-night, to all intents and 
purposes, Fenton will be a dead man.” 

“And has he repented? What does 
the prison chaplain say of him?” 

The Doctor hesitated. 

“What did the minister who visits 
him say ?"’ urged Archibald again. 

“We don't know what good re- 
solves, what contrition, what trembling 
hope, may be in others’ hearts. Let 
us think the minister was hardly char- 
itable enough," evasively apologized 
the Doctor. 

“ What did the minister say ?"’ per- 
sisted Archibald. 

The Doctor faltered and hesitated. 
“ It was a harsh opinion — very harsh,” 
he unwillingly answered. “ He said to 
me: ‘ You may try your experiment on 
Henry Fenton; and Heaven knows I 
hope it may succeed. But let me tell 
you this: Ido not believe that any- 
thing will ever change the man — nei- 
ther death nor oblivion. There he is in 
his cell, a man of polished manners, 
fine intellect, thorough education, and 
natural artistic sensibilities; yet for 
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forty years he has deliberately pervert- 
ed all his gifts and faculties. He has 
not destroyed his soul, simply because 
it was not in his power; he has gone 
as far as he could. He has kept it 
chained down, hand and foot, in ray- 
less darkness. He has kept a seal on 
its lips, that it should not cry to God 
for help, and has destroyed its sense of 
hearing, so that I fear no offer of Di- 
vine mercy can ever reach it. For 
more than half a lifetime, he has per- 
sistently debased himself, till now he 
presents the appalling spectacle of a 
man, otherwise admirable, in whom 
moral consciousness seems utterly ex- 
tinct. “My spirit shall not always 
strive with man," saith the Lord.’ 

“When did the minister say all 
that?” 

“ Last night.” 

“And the man was to be hung to- 
day! Fenton must be a bad case, | 
declare! I thought all ministers be- 
lieved that while there was life there 
was hope?" 

Then the Doctor, who always de- 
fended indiscriminately every attacked 
person, began to speak in the minis- 
ter's behalf. 

“I dare say he would not have used 
such strong language at another time ; 
but Fenton had been very impenitent 
always, and on that last night had 
bowed the minister out of the cell, and 
then handed him back the Bible he 
had left, with a remark so — well, so 
awfully blasphemous that the minister 
was forced to give up all hope. But 
then, remember what an awful swearer 
John Bunyan was! I think there is 
hope for Fenton —I certainly do. We 
do n't know what is in a man's heart.” 

“O father!" exclaimed Archibald, 
in a burst of hopeless compassion for 
the Doctor's universal charity, and 
glancing at him with a curious blend- 
ing of vexation, pride, affection, and 
amusement; “is there anybody for 
whom you could not find excuses?” 
(Everybody seems to think Doctor 
Dolbie’s foolish weakness for making 
the best of everything and everybody, 
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is such a lovable trait. For my part, 
I believe in calling things by their 
right names. Evil is evil, and sinners 
are sinners.) 

A faint pink flush stole into the Doc- 
tor’s wrinkled cheek. He rose hurried- 
ly, confusedly, to his feet. 

“ You ‘Il go over to the jail with me, 
Archie?” 

Archibald paid no attention to his 
father’s request. He threw himself 
back in his chair, with his legs stretch- 
ed out at full length, and his hands in 
his pockets again. 

“Now, as to Fenton, he is a social 
problem. Everything now-a-days is 
dubbed ‘ he question of the age.’ That 
is what this criminal is. Here is a 
man: the Bench pronounces him unfit 
to live, and the Pulpit pronounces him 
unfit to die. What shall we do with 
him?” 

“Subject him to.my Experiment,” 
cheerily answered the Doctor, putting 
on his hat, and clapping all his pock- 
ets in turn —to make sure there were 
contents in every one of them, I sup- 
pose. “‘O yes; subject him to my 
Experiment — give him a good long 
sleep, and he will wake up a new man, 
Come, Archie, come along!” 

“ 1 am not going down town just yet.” 

He stood with his back to his father, 
fumbling for a match on the mantel. 
He always went straight from his break- 
fast to his filthy cigars. 

“ Fact is, father,” he said, puffing at 
his cigar, and throwing the match af, 
instead of zm, the spittoon (an orna- 
ment designed especially for his use), 
“I am going over to the Hospital.” 

The Doctor laughed knowingly, and 
Archibald glanced defiantly at me. I 
have learned to keep my mouth shut, 
when remonstrance is useless; so I 
just pressed my lips together. 

“You ‘ll come in time for my Exper- 
iment at two o'clock?” 

“Of course,” assented Archibald, 
with a careless nod; and so they both 
went out, and parted at the gate. 

When Archibald declared he was 
going to the Hospital, we all knew he 
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was going to see Lucille. Now, Lucille 
was my niece; and | know her whole 
story. It is very appropriate that the 
task of telling it should fall to my share 
in the narrative. 

Now, to begin with, Lucille was a 
very peculiar girl. 1 speak of her asa 
girl, from habit; but really, she was a 
woman nearly thirty years old, and a 
widow, at the time Archibald met her. 
I suppose some false sentimentalists 
would suppose she had had a very sad, 
unhappy life. Perhaps she had; but 
I think it all arose from her eccentrici- 
ties. She was eccentric, even when 
she was a girl at school. I think she 
liked to be thought different from other 
girls. Moreover, her father encouraged 
her in her queer freaks. I remember, 
for instance, I found out (no matter 
how) in what way Lucille was spending 
her allowance at school. I felt it my 
duty to speak to her father; so one 
day, when Lucille was home in vaca- 
tion, I remonstrated with him on the 
liberality of his allowance to Lucille. 
“ Nogirl of her age can spend so much 
money judiciously,” I said, indignant- 
ly; “1 know, toa certainty, that Lucille 
takes your hard earnings, and simply 
throws them away on people who are 
utter strangers to you.” 

Lucille, who had been standing at 
the window, came and plumped her- 
self down —a great fifteen-year-old 
girl! — on her father's lap ; and taking 
his face between the palms of her 
hands, squeezed it till it looked like 
his own reflection in the bow] of a table- 
spoon. I never saw such a disrespect- 
ful daughter — never! 

“Don't look so grave, papa dear,” 
she said ; “ you ‘ll break my heart. See 
here: I suppose I ought to have told 
you before. There was a poor girl at 
the school, who worked for her board 
aad tuition; and when she came to 
graduate, she had no decent dress, and 
no money for her diploma; so 1 just 
took the pin-money you had given me 
for candy and fancy stationery and 
new hair-ribbons, and I fitted her out. 
Do you care?" 
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Now, instead of improving the time, 
and correcting Lucille, her poor weak 
father just yielded to her, and gave her 
her own way. He kissed her! 

“My dear,” he said, “I care for 
nothing but your happiness.” 

“ You see, Aunt Hester did not quite 
understand the case — did you, Auntie? 
I don't like candy. As for fancy pa- 
per, I don’t write, except home; and 
Papa, here, would like a sheet of fools- 
cap, written full, every day — would n't 
you? As for hair-ribbons, I used to 
think myself lucky if 1 succeeded in 
combing my shock of hair, let alone 
putting ribbons on it. You see, now, 
how it was, Auntie?” 

“O you need n't trouble yourself to 
find excuses for my interference!" I 
said. “I am satisfied tohave done my 
duty, miss. Next time I shall be wise 


enough to hold my tongue, where | 
know beforehand I-can do no good.” 
That was Lucille, as a girl. 
She married when she was about eigh- 
teen years old. She was quite pretty, as 
girls go now-a-days. 


Then, in spite 
of all her whims and oddities, she had 
a great many friends. She had such 
sly, purring, cat-like ways, that most 
people fancied her. They did n't see 
through her, as | did. 

Henry Rolfe, her husband, was the 
most perfect gentleman | ever saw, 
without any exception. He was very 
handsome. He had been everywhere, 
and seen everything. He was a most 
delightful companion. Add to all this 
that he was very wealthy, and you will 
agree with me that Lucille’s good for- 
tune in securing such a man for a hus- 
band was simply miraculous. 

After her marriage, Lucille developed 
some new eccentricities. She dressed 
very elegantly and expensively — she, 
who had always before pretended to 
care so little for dress. ““‘ Henry ex- 
pects it of me,” she said. “I have 
very expensive clothing, but not a great 
deal on hand. I give the old away as 
soon as I buy new. There won't be 
good things enough in the world to go 
round, if we rich people act like dogs 
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in the manger.” Now for my part, I 
have, laid away in trunks, everything 
nice I ever had to wear since I was 
married. I think it a sinful extrava- 
gance to give a good thing away, sim- 
ply because you have become possessed 
of a better. I never give anything 
away that I can possibly use myself. 

Within a year from her marriage, a 
curious change crept over Lucille. She 
lost her spirits, her beauty faded, and 
her face in repose had a sad, unhappy 
expression. It began to be whispered 
about that her husband was unkind to 
her, and that he was dissipated. The 
rumors grew until they became accept- 
ed facts. For myself, I always liked 
Rolfe, and thought perhaps if he had 
had a different wife and a different home 
he would have been a better man. 
Well, they had a child —a girl; and 
it lived to be three years old, and then 
it died. I came into the room where 
the corpse was laid out for burial. The 
child was lying in its little crib; and 
Lucille was kneeling at the foot of the 
crib, with her elbow on the foot- board. 
I thought at first she was praying ; but 
no: she was resting her chin in the 
palms of her hands, and looking at 
the child, with such a curious, hungry 
look in her eyes. 

“ Lucille,” I said, “1 hope you are 
resigned to the loss of your child.” 

She rose from her knees and stood 
near the head of the baby. She took 
up one of its little yellow curls in her 
hand. 

“ Resigned ?"’ she repeated. A faint, 
sad smile came on her lips. ‘ O yes, 
lam resigned —I am more than re- 
signed, Aunt Hester; I am even glad 
it is gone. Ah, if only I could go 
too!” 

“ Lucille!" I exclaimed, in horror, 
“think of your husband!” But she 
never heeded. She kissed the little 
cold dead face over and over, whisper- 
ing ‘“‘ My Baby! My Baby! My Baby!” 
again and again. Then she hurried 
out of the room. 

That was Lucille as a wife and 
mother. 
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As time went on, the unhappi- 
ness of the marriage became more 
apparent. There was no doubt that 
Rolfe was dissipated ; but I made al- 
jowances for him. I knew he had no 
home comforts, you see. He neglected 
his business, and lost his property; and 
finally he went off to the Plains, and 
left Lucille to support herself, or go 
home to her father. In about a year 
she received a letter from her husband 
—the first time she had heard from 
him since he left her. The letter was 
written on his death-bed, and was 
brought to her by a comrade of his 
from the Plains. When I attempted, 
some little time after his death, to talk 
about him to her, she turned upon me 
with one of her curious looks. 

“Aunt Hester, will you do me the 
greatest favor in your power ?”’ 

Of course I assented. 

“Then never mention that man’s 
name to me again!" 

With that, she went to her own room, 
and locked herself in for the rest of the 
day. 

That was Lucille as a widow. 

The way in which Lucille Rolfe came 
to be at work in a hospital, was a fair 
sample of her peculiarities and her 
whole eccentric career. She lived at 
home, a year after her widowhood; 
and then, one day, she suddenly an- 
nounced her determination to leave her 
parents and home. 

“Of course I had much rather live 
with you all here at home; but we 
<annot always do as we please. You 
do not need me here at home. You 
have another and a better daughter 
than I. I am just a superfluity here,” 
announced this peculiar young woman ; 
“and I am going where I am needed : 
I am going to take care of Aunt Lydia, 
as long as the poor old creature lives.” 

This announcement was received 
with the dismay and _ protestations 
which I believe Lucille expected. Aunt 
Lydia was bed-ridden, sixty years 
old, childless, poor, and the most 
vicious -tempered old wretch that ever 
kept a firm clutch on a worthless life. 
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As for me, I thought to myself, if Lu- 
cille desired to martyrize herself, she 
might, and get the credit of it, for all 
I cared. 

The next day she started; but on 
reaching Chicago, she received a tele- 
gram that Aunt Lydia was dead. That 
morning Lucille had been taken by 
some ladies (would - be philanthropists) 
to see a new hospital for women and 
children. It was as yet a private char- 
ity, struggling, unendowed, and poorly 
supported. It was located at an ex- 
treme limit of the city. Immediately 
after the receipt of the telegram, Lucille 
took a street-car and rode out there 
again. 

“I have come to stay; there is work 
for me, I suppose?" she said, to one 
of the subordinate officers who received 
her. 

“ T believe the Matron needs a cook,” 
was the answer. 

“Very well; I can cook,” said Lu- 
cille, quietly. She took off her bonnet 
and gloves, and prepared to stay. She 
did stay — five years; neither expect- 
ing nor receiving one cent from the 
hospital for her services. She worked 
there just as some poor beggar might 
have done. She had no official po- 
sition. She did whatever there was 
nobody else to do, from taking part in 
surgical operations, down to scrubbing 
the floors. She used to tell a little 
story of herself in those days, of which 
story I never yet saw the point. One 
of the Board of Managers of the hos- 
pital, coming into the infants’ ward, 
found Lucille on her knees, cleaning 
the floor. 

“Who recommended you for the 
place ?” inquired the lady. 

Lucille looked up. 

“Madam, I came unheralded,” she 
answered, quietly; and fell again to 
work, 

“It seemed to me my work was rec- 
ommending me,” she used to add, 
laughing. 

After a while, when people learned 
what Lucille had left to come to that 
home of poverty, disease, and labor, 
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they began to regard her as a saint — 


a Sister of Charity. In fact, she was 
only a wilful woman, pining for mar- 
tyrdom. I am willing she should have 
all theglory of it. Anybody that chooses 
can martyrize themselves for all of me : 
I shall not canonize them, though. 

Well, Doctor Dolbie was the Hos- 
pital Physician, and of course he went 
into ecstacies over Lucille; and when 
Archibald completed his studies in 
Europe, and came back, he went to see 
that paragon of all female virtues, as 
described by his father; and the three 
formed a very select Mutual Admira- 
tion Society. 

Of course I was not astonished that 
Lucille succeeded perfectly in pulling 
the wool over the eyes of the poor un- 
suspecting Doctor and his great un- 
couth son ; but it was a mystery to me 
how Lucille, who had been the wife of 
a man as polished as Henry Rolfe, 
could receive and return the devotion 
of such a rough -mannered creature as 
Archibald. It was sure proof to me 
that her tastes were not naturally re- 
fined. Lucille herself once said to me, 
after she knew Archibald: ‘“ You 
should not judge of a woman by her hus- 
band. She marries the man who asks 
her, or she stays unmarried. But the 
man a woman loves, is the exponent 
of her soul.” 

I don't understand this style of 
talk, myself. In my day, the man a 
woman loved was her husband; and 
she never fell in love till she hada 
husband, But times are changed — 
and not for the better, either. 

This is the state in which matters 
were at the time when Doctor Dolbie's 
Experiment took place — the horrible 
result of which was the darkening of 
two lives, and the sudden quenching 
of a third. In regard to the sinful na- 
ture of that Experiment, I have already 
expressed my sentiments. As concerns 
its subject, Henry Fenton, I can only 
say, I have never seen him; and I 
shall always refuse to see him. Noth- 
ing can induce me to regard him ohe- 
wise than as an imposter. 
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THE MEDICAL CERTIFICATE. 

We hereby certify, that we, resident 
physicians of the city of Chicago, Ill., 
were present, on Friday, May 3d, 
1865, at the Cook County Jail, to witness 
the commencement of the testing of a 
certain theory, known as “ Dolbie’s 
Theory of Suspended Animation.” 
The experiment was conducted by 
Doctor Dolbie himself, upon a con- 
demned criminal, known as Henry 
Fenton. 

The criminal was apparently in per- 
fect health. He was left alone with 
Doctor Dolbie, in a small room, well 
guarded. At the end of an.hour the 
room was opened, and we entered. 
The body of Henry Fenton lay upon 
the lounge in an apparently lifeless con- 
dition. Every test known to medical 
men, for the resuscitation of animal 
life, was tried without success. The 
hand of the supposed corpse, when 
placed between the light and the eye 
of the spectator, showed no trace of 
blood in the veins of the fingers. The 
flame of a candle placed to one of the 
fingers of the inanimate body produced 
no sign of a blister. This is the test 
of loss of animal life accepted by 
the French Academy of Science, and 
considered the most perfect one yet 
discovered. The body of Fenton re- 
mained for one week. in our possession, 
being under constant watch and ward. 
At the expiration of that time, the 
stone flagging of a certain cell in the 
jail was taken up, the body was buried 
in the earth beneath, the flagging re- 
placed, the cell locked, and the key of 
the cell remained in the possession of 
this committee, untill June 14th, 1866. 
On the morning of that day, the cell 
was opened in our presence, the flag- 
ging again taken up, and the body was 
disinterred. Upon the opening of the 
coffin, the body presented exactly the 
same appearance as it did at the burial, 
more than a year before. The body 
was then given over to Doctor Dolbie, 
who kept it some hours in his posses- 
sion, in a room guarded by this com- 
mittee. When we were summoned 
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into the said room, the body of Henry 
Fenton had been restored to life. He 
walked and talked and ate and drank, 
and, with the exception of a slight 
emaciation of the face and figure, he 
was in apparently the same state of 
health as on the 3d of May, 1865. 
From the consideration of these facts, 
we unanimously testify our belief in 
the success of Doctor Dolbie’s Experi- 
ment of Suspended Animation. 
Signed. 

F. R. Mattey, M.D., 

T. Nve, M.D., 

B. Merrick, M.D., 

W. W. Mavpvum, M.D., 

G. Treer, M.D., 

M. I:cer, M.D. 


DOCTOR DOLBIE’S TESTIMONY. 

I have lived my three-score years 
and ten, and I had hoped that upon 
my Experiment, as upon myself, 
the mantle of social oblivion had 
fallen. What the world thought of 
my act and its awful consequences, 
mattered little to one who must so soon 


stand before the judgment seat of God. 
it is, therefore, simply for the sake 
of Archibald, my adopted son, that I 
now make this explanation, and break 


my long silence. I would fain win 
human sympathy for the lonely cheer- 
less life, over which the result of my 
Experiment has cast so dark a shadow. 
The whole medical world has heard 
of my Experiment. As atest of the 
well known theory of “‘ Suspended Ani- 
mation,” it was a perfect success. As 
atest of another theory I secretly held, 
it was a complete refutation, and a 
most impressive warning. It had 
always been my belief that the soul, 
being immortal, and capable of infinite 
progression, was also eternally capable 
of change. I believed that, at any 
moment of its existence, whether it 
was embodied in humanity or had 
passed through that stage of its life, 
the soul still had open to it the pos- 
sibility of a return to its Maker, and so 
to happiness. 

I know, now, that in every soul's 
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existence there is a certain point be- 
yond which progression is inevitable, 
but change is impossible. There isa 
Zast fork in the road. The soul passes 
that, as it has passed its predecessors, 
expecting other branchings in the 
future. Zhere are no more, Thence - 
forward the road goes straight and un- 
swervingly on and on and on. 

Henry Fenton, the criminal whom I 
resuscitated from apparent death, was 
a man of splendid intellect, fine educa- 
tion, and keen sensibilities. Originally, 
no man could have been more alive to 
the beauty of virtue or the hideousness 
of vice. His soul, in its pristine deli- 
cacy, held the echo of God's voice en- 
shrined within it, as a crystal vase 
holds latent within it the echo of a cer- 
tain musical note. It must have been 
a greater task for him to debase him- 
self than it is for common men to 
purify themselves. When this man, 
whose life I held in my hand, was left 
alone with me in the little room, for 
the purpose of beginning the Experi- 
ment, a horrible dread came over me. 
I looked at him sitting before me, 
strong in life. In an hour he would be 
like a corpse. Suppose I should fail 
ever to raise him from that death-like 
sleep ? 

“Fenton,” I said, “it is only right 
that I should remind you, there is 
a possibility you may never wake from 
the sleep I shall cause to fall upon you. 
For your soul's sake, say a prayer to 
your Maker. At least let me pray for 
jou. 

He looked at me contemptuously, 
and with a gleam of anger in his 
eye. ‘See here, Doctor,” he said, 
“you can plunge at once into the mid- 
dle of things. You needn't wait to 
‘open the exercises with prayer.’ I 
may allow myself to be a subject for 
your scientific theories, but I'll be 
d—d if I'll be made a subject for your 
prayers.” Those were the last words 
he spoke. 

In the year that Fenton lay in this 
death - in - life, and the year following 
his resuscitation, my life was very 
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bright. I was winning renown in my 
profession, The son of my old age 
had returned home to share and light- 
en the labors of a medical practice too 
extensive for a man of my years. 
Better than all, he was engaged in 
marriage to the one woman of all the 
world whom I would have chosen to be 
his wife and my daughter — Lucille 
Rolfe. My cousin, Hester Pulsifer, tells 
me she has narrated the story of Lu- 
cille’s pure unselfish life, so I need not 
repeat it. Mrs. Pulsifer, of course, is 
a most reliable witness, and a very 
nice old lady; a trifle precise and 
opinionated perhaps, as the generation 
to which she and I belong are apt to 
appear when broughtin contact with the 
modern type. But the world changes. 
The race improves, thank Heaven ! 

In the midst of this happiness, news 
come of Henry Fenton, which fell like 
a thunderbolt. He had been arrested 
for forgery. It was a cool premeditated 
deed — as almost all forgeries are. He 


had begun issuing forged notes within 
a month after his recovery of life. 


When the first notes were due, he took 
them up with fresh forgeries. The 
murder he had committed might per- 
haps be forgiven, as the bitterly repented 
work of a passionate moment ; but what 
excuse could be offered for the deliber- 
ate persistent sin of forgery ? In spite of 
his awful impenitence at the most mo- 
mentous moment of his life; in spite 
of what the minister had said of his 
utter irretrievable loss of moral con- 
sciousness; in spite of Archibald's 
warnings, I had still believed he would 
be reformed by that terrible experience 
—an experience hardly second to death 
itself. Alas! now I know that in 
spiritual diseases, as in physical ones, 
there is a point beyond which recupera- 
tion is impossible. I know that with 
others, as with Fenton, that point is 
reached before death. But God is 
great! I gothe last day of every 
month to Joliet, to see the man I res- 
cued from death, and I never fail to 
present Divine mercy to him, and he 
never fails to reject it. I shall make 
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this pilgrimage as long as I live; and 
when I am in my grave Fenton will 
still be in the cell, for the judge sen- 
tenced him to the full extent of the 
law, and my remaining years are few. 

It was the morning after the passage 
of Fenton's sentence, while Archibald 
and I were at the prison, visiting the 
wretched man, that there occurred in 
that vile place the horrible revelation 
and heart-rending result they have 
left me to record. We had left Lucille 
in the reception room of the jail. We 
had vainly endeavored to persuade her 
to remain in the carriage. I knew 
(what Archibald did not know), that 
she was the victiin of a chronic affection 
of the heart, which any sudden shock 
to her sensibilities (and there were 
many to be feared in that place) might 
render fatal. 

“ You may not want me,” she said, 
“but it will be strange if I cannot 
make some of those miserable creatures 
the happier for my coming among 
them.” 

We were just taking our departure, 
when Archibald, turning back, asked 
Fenton if he could be of any use in 
communicating with his relatives. 

“Have you no mother, sister, or 
wife?" asked Archie. 

Fenton threw his head back, and 
laughed a low sneering laugh. ‘“ You 
do n't suppose I was fool enough to be 
tried under my own name? No matter 
who my relatives are. As for my wife, she 
received my last words some six or seven 
years ago. I took great pride in writing 
her those last words — they were so very 
affecting. I have no doubt that she 
took a mournful pleasure in reading 
and re-reading them. She was one of 
those saintly creatures who are always 
resigned to have their relatives precede 
them to a better world.” 

At this moment I saw Lucille coming 
towards us from the further end of the 
corridor. Archibald stood with his back 
towards her, and Fenton (it was his 
hour of exercise) was sitting in the 
deep window casement, and could not 
see or be seen by Lucille. 
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« Your wife thinks you dead?” asked 
Archibald. 

At this moment Lucille spoke, ‘Come, 
Archibald! Doctor, I am tired waiting.” 

Fenton rose to his feet at the sound 
of her voice, and remained standing 
with the courteous grace no sin nor 
penance could efface from his manners. 

Lucille recoiled as their eyes met. 
She put out one hand, and steadied 
herself against the stone wall. So sup- 
ported, she bent forward, as if fascinat- 
ed by horror, to look closer into the 
face of the criminal. Slowly, slowly, the 
pink flush died away from her cheeks 
and lips, and a bluish pallor crept 
over her face. She made no sound or 
motion, but gazed with unutterable 
terror in her dilated eyes. 

“Ah!” ejaculated Fenton, with a 
quick gasp of astonishment as he re- 
cognized her. “It is you, Lucille! 
What a pleasant surprise! 1 am older 
and grayer, but what matters that to a 
devoted wife? I am Henry Rolfe. 


Yes, your beloved husband still lives. 
What a comfort that is to you!” 
At the sound of his voice, Lucille 
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I know that it was mine own hand that shut it 
And locked it — but I threw away the key, 
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shivered from head to foot. Archibald 
put his arm about her. At his touch 
her rigid form relaxed. Her eyes closed. 
She moaned faintly, and sank senseless 
into his embrace. We carried her out 
from among the staring prisoners, past 
the callous wardens, and into the open 
air. Archibald stopped once to spread 
her thick vail over her face. We bore 
her across the street to a drug store. 
We carried her into a back room, and 
laid her on a lounge. Archibald 
stretched out his hand to remove the 
vail. I gently laid my hand on his 
arm. “ Wait!" I said in a whisper. 
He looked at me in astonishment and 
dismay. Suddenly a_ great horror 
dawned in his questioning eyes. 

“She has fainted — only that!" he 
said, in a fierce whisper. 

I shook my head. Alas! I knew too 
well the inevitable result of such a 
shock on such a frame. 

Archibald pushed me gently aside. 
He bent forward, and raised the vail. 
We both saw the face beneath. 

Ah me! It was the face of the 
dead. Amelia Shackelford. 







And so the door can never more be opened 
That stands so grimly betwixt you and me. 


Though sometimes I have fancied that I heard you 
Pleading and knocking on the other side, 

I would not answer, for my heart was sullen, 
And made so cruel by my wounded pride. 


And there are hours when I have knelt beside it, 
Anigh to death for just one word from you; 

And you, in turn, were proud and would not answer 
For anything that I could say or do. 

And sometimes when I lie ’twixt sleep and waking, 
I think the door swings back to let you in; 

But when I spring to give you eager welcome, 
I only meet the ghost of What has Been! 


And often in my sleep my heart is asking, 


* Where is the key ? 


Alas! Where is the key?’ 


And I arise and vainly try to open 


The closéd door that is ’twixt you and me! 


Howard Glyndon. 
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DARWINISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


O other writer of the present gen- 
eration has awakened so much 
attention or excited so much thought, 
both for and against his peculiar views, 
as Charles Darwin. In examining the 
relation of his views to Christianity, we 
disclaim any purpose to appeal to prej- 
udice or to ridicule, or to mis-state his 
opinions, or to attribute to him improper 
motives. He manifests, in all his volu- 
minous writings, candor and a devotion 
to what he regards as the truth. He 
betrays, certainly in his earlier writings, 
no anti-theological hatred, such as 
characterizes Carl Vogt and some of 
his own feebler disciples. He recog- 
nizes a belief in God and the immor- 
tality of the human soul, as a charac- 
teristic of the most advanced men.* 
One of his most able opponents, 
(Mivart), says: ‘The prevalence of 
this theory need alarm no one; for it 
is, without any doubt, perfectly con- 
sistent with strictest and most orthodox 
Christian theology.”’+ Atthesame time, 
it must be allowed that materialists, 
and all who desire to depreciate relig- 
ion and morality, fancy that they find 
in the views of Darwin encouragement 
and support; and many defenders of 
religion have on this account attacked 
his views with vehemence and invec- 
tive and ridicule — which form a strong 
contrast with the calm simplicity of his 
writings. Believing as we do that such 
a spirit produces no genuine conviction, 
we shall not follow their example. We 
propose honestly to consider how 
Christians should regard such theories 
of Natural Science as Darwinism, the 
theory of Evolution, Protoplasm, and 
the like. 
To avoid ambiguity, it will be well to 
begin with an explanation of terms. 
By Christians here we mean all who 


*“ The Descent of Man, and Selection in Rela- 


tion to Sex.”” Volume II., page 377. 
On the Genesis of Species.” By St. George 
Mivart. Page 16. 


believe in the existence of a personal 
or conscious God, the Creator and 
Ruler of nature, and who regard the 
Holy Scripture as a revelation from 
God, and who believe that man is spir- 
itual and immortal, and receives in- 
structions and blessings from Jesus 
Christ. What is meant by Darwin- 
ism, the theory of Evolution, and other 
kindred hypotheses, will in the proper 
place be explained. 

An investigation of this subject re- 
quires a brief statement of the reasons 
why any men are Christians: for if 
there are reasons why men should be 
Christians, and at the same time there 
are reasons why they should adopt 
Darwinism, either these reasons must 
be reconciled, or man must choose be- 
tween them; or he must hold both 
without perceiving how they can be 
reconciled. Now Christianity, we think, 
is a temple which stands on several 
pillars, each of which alone supports 
the structure. Perhaps some single 
pillar would bear the weight; but it is 
not required to do it. There are men 
who believe that if this temple should 
fall, the universe would be emptied of 
beauty, significance, and value. Cer- 
tainly, their opinion and their reasons 
for their faith are entitled to respect. 
A complete enumeration of the pillars 
of the temple is not possible, we think, 
because, like nature, Christianity is an 
exhaustless exhibition of the Infinite; 
yet to assert this would be to beg the 
question;-— but some of the chief col- 
umns may be thus described : 1. There 
is a religious instinct in man, however 
it originated, which prompts him to 
believe in and recognize God, as an 
intelligent, powerful, and active Con- 
troller of the universe.* This propo- 

**We are all justified in concluding, from the 
presence of the instinct of prayer, that the personal 
Deity whom we address has a real existence, as the 
infant is, when feeling the passion of hunger, in 


concluding that it has a mother at whose breast it 
can find relief; or as a little bird, when pushing 
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sition can be proved inductively by the 
fact that men generally are acquainted 
with religious thoughts and feelings — 
a characteristic as general as any which 
is not absolutely essential to continued 
existence. 2. Christianity has an his- 
torical basis, in the history of the Isra- 
elites and neighboring nations; in 
prophecies and ceremonies foretelling 
a Messiah ; in Jesus and his apostles ; 
and in the Church. This history, it 
seems to many, could no more have 
been invented than plants and animals 
could have sprung into existence with- 
out an adequate cause ; and the history 
implies divine revelation and ac- 
tion. 3. Christianity embraces certain 
thoughts and elements of power which 
charm the intellect, so that once given 
to the world they cannot be forgotten, 
and which are said by many strong 
minds to compel a conviction that they 
are true — something like intuitions of 
the reason — and which are beneficent 
in their influence, and are therefore ac- 
cepted for what they claim to be — rev- 
elations from God. 4. Christianity, as 
a whole, is wonderfully advantageous 
to man —a fact which seems to make 
it impregnable: for men cannot be rea- 
soned out of what blesses them; and 
it also has a wondrous power to assim- 
ilate with itself and incorporate into its 
workings all the best results of human 
investigation and ability. This is par- 
ticularly seen in the adoption of science 
itself — all the opposition between the 
two being confined to a few radicals of 
each party, who will not fully and sym- 
pathizingly investigate the claims of 
what in their narrowness they regard 
as a rival rather than a friend. 
5. Christianity alone opens up to 
man, both for the race and the indi- 
vidual, the promise and the prospect 
of a future, adequate to satisfy his long- 
ings, justify his sufferings, and make 
his existence a blessing. 6. Finally, 
Christianity has the wonderful property 
open its shell, is justified in concluding that there 
is a world outside, in which it can live and breathe, 
and use its wings.” (‘‘ The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief.” By S. Baring Gould, 
+1.A. Page 388.) 
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of fitting into and harmonizing with the 
most advanced and perfect results of 
investigation, and is continually, in 
the opinion of its disciples, disclosing 
new and wonderful adaptations to the 
highest welfare of man, physical and 
mental, temporal, and, it is believed, 
eternal. 

These are perhaps the central col- 
umns of this vital structure, connected 
by innumerable facts and experiences, 
associated, it may be, with other main 
supports, which furnish shelter and 
satisfaction to millions within the tem- 
ple. There are multitudes who believe 
that if this should fall, the universe 
would be emptied of its significance, 
mind would sink into impotency, life 
into the baseless fabric of a vision. In- 
dividual Christians differ much in the 
prominence which any one of these 
main supports of the heaven-built 
structure may assume in their point of 
view. Some depend principally upon 
the intuition of God,* and the fact that 
this religion alone seems worthy of the 
Infinite; some rest with the greatest 
satisfaction under its historical attesta- 
tion; some delight most in its evident 
power to bless and improve organized 
humanity, through social custom, law, 
and life; some confide principally in 
what they believe to be personal and 
individual revelation to their own con- 
sciousness. Some even undervalue 
and oppose other lines of evidence than 
the one which gives chief comfort to 
them; but all, so far as they receive 
the Christian doctrine and the Christ- 
ian life and the Christian expectation 
as from God, are Christians. 

Now, according to the above descrip- 

* Probably many evolutionists would object to 
this expression, and charge it with begging the 
question; but by “intuition of God” we do not 
mean that every individual man necessarily has the 
idea, but that all have the cafadrlity of the idea. 
Darwin himself says man “ differs from the lower 
He cannot avoid looking backward and 
comparing the impressions of past events and 
actions.”” (‘* Descent of Man,” I1., 375.) What? 
Every man, or man g lily? He this 


difference came about gradually. 


Perhaps we 
should agree that all meen have it. Indeed, Dar- 
win'’s views, pressed to their logical result, destroy 


all distinction between instinct and reason. 


animals. 
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tion of Christianity, there are millions 
of Christians in the human family. 
Their existence cannot be ignored. 
They live and multiply. Their number 
is greater in the present generation 
than ever before. They embrace many 
leaders in every department of knowl- 
edge and power. They are found 
among the most aggressive and pro- 
gressive races of men. Some of them 
are the most fearless and advanced in- 
vestigators in science.* They seize 
upon all ascertained truth, and all 
power over nature and man, and en- 
deavor to make them subservient to the 
welfare of themselves and others. Their 
standard of morality, to make the 
lowest claim, is approved by more than 
any other standard; and their enter- 
prises are usually adopted, or at least 
imitated, by all who can make any col- 
orable claim to a place among the best 
specimens of humanity. 

The question is now, How should 
Christians look upon the various hy- 
potheses put forth from time to time by 
men who make great researches into 
the science of material things,— such 
as that all material phenomena are the 
result of force or forces which act me- 
chanically, or according to exact laws 
which are the proper subject of investi- 
gation, and which yet may be found to 
require the interposition and action of 
a Deity no more in any one place or 
stage of their activity than in another, 
and therefore do not require us to be- 
lieve in a God as any more active at 
any past time than now, and which re- 
ject the theory of the miraculous ori- 
gin of any general facts or laws, as un- 
scientific and unproven ? — hypotheses 


*Tt is painful to see a man so candid as Huxley 
is, betrayed by the passion of debate into so rash a 
Statement as that no man “can be both a true son 
of the church and a loyal soldier of science.” 
(“* More Criticisms on Hume,” page 26.) A suffi- 
cient answer would be the mention of such names 
as Kepler, Newton, Faraday. Huxley afterwards 
says in this same lecture, with an infinitely better 
spirit: ‘‘If anyone is able to make good the as- 
sertion that his theology rests upon valid evidence 
and sound reasoning, then it appears to me that 
such theology will take its place as a part of science.”’ 
That is true. 
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which are pressed so far by some as to 
utterly deny the existence of any in- 
telligence or will-power superior to 
that of man, and to attribute all mo- 
tion and all intelligence and all feeling 
to an unanalyzed and mysterious some- 
thing called Force, which is constantly 
changing itself into something greater 
than itself; which, without reason, be- 
gets reason; without passion, begets 
passion ; and itself dead, nevertheless 
metamorphoses itself into life, design, 
beauty, intelligence, consciousness, con- 
science, soul ? 

Before proceeding to answer this 
question, it will be proper now to state 
exactly what we mean by Darwinism. 
Its chief doctrines are the following : 

Organic creatures or individuals in 
successive generations have existed on 
this planet for a length of time indefi- 
nite, and inconceivable to the human 
mind. Not merely six thousand years, 
nor six thousand ages, but indefinitely. 
Though limited in space to the earth, 
so far as we know, they must not be 
limited in time, even by imagination. 
Yet Darwin speaks of the first living 
thing —for his theory requires only 
one first creature — as a “ one primor- 
dial form, info which life was first 
breathed.”* lf this is anything more 
than rhetoric (and certainly a scientitic 
writer ought not to be charged with 
using words destitute of meaning), 
there must have been One who “ breath- 
ed” this “life"’ into “the primordial 
form"; and we are left therefore just 
as far from the historical beginning as 
we were when we started. But the 
theory proceeds to maintain that 
all organic creatures, embracing “ the 
first primordial form,” have the power 
of rapid propagation. Of course we 
know nothing of the primordial form 
except by the analogy with the later 
“forms” that we now see. But these, 
he maintains, all tend, we know not 
why — if indeed there is any why — 
to increase by geometrical ratio; so 
that any one, if not resisted by other 
forms, would soon fill the whole earth, 

*** Origin of Species,”’ Chapter XIV. 
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—or at least all the space where the 
conditions of its life exist. Also, indi- 
viduals are constantly appearing, in 
every kind or form of organic existence, 
which differ more or less from their 
parents; but no one knows why these 
differences arise, any more than they 
know why the first “ primordial form” 
sprung into being. Again, some of 
these creatures which differ from their 
ancestors, find themselves less fitted to 
live, and soon perish ; and some find 
themselves better fitted to live, and a 
“ struggle for existence” springs up — 
no one knows why — and the stronger 
survive. Circumstances vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth; and thus 
gradually, out of the primordial form 
and later forms, new varieties have 
arisen and continue to arise, till earth, 
air, and water find themselves, as now, 
swarming with all the individuals, va- 
rieties, species, genera, classes, and 
orders, of living creatures, vegetable 
and animal, that are seen to exist. 
These all sprung from “ one primordial 
form.” * 

We might pause here to state that 
the human mind is so constituted as to 
find it impossible to rest in a knowl- 
edge of facts without asking for a rea- 
son for them; and if the “ primordial 
form" required to be breathed into ex- 
istence, every propagation of it, and 
every variation from it that embraces 
an addition, also requires to be breath- 
ed into existence. But this, though 
not a part of Darwinism, is inevitably, 
whether acknowledged or not, a part of 
the belief of every man who adopts the 
theory. One party seem to delude 
themselves with the tacit conviction 
that the variations and improvements 
sprung up without a Creator, or out of 
what did not contain them; and the 
other party, that they sprung up from 
a Creator, who potentially did contain 
them. 

Probably not Darwin himself, and 
certainly no intelligent person ac- 

*** The Origin of Species by Natural Selection, 
or the Preservation of Favored Races in the Strug- 
gle for Life."” By Charles Darwin, M.A. Page 419. 
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quainted with the history of human 
thought, will claim that this hypothe- 
sis is entirely new.* From the days of 
early Greek philosophy till now, an 
idea of the progression of all living 
creatures from inorganic matter up to 
the highest, has been familiar to the 
world. Darwin, Wallace, and others, 
in modern times, have reduced these 
theories toa more definite form, and 
adduced and collected facts more care- 
fully to illustrate it. No intelligent 
person will deny that there is a plaus- 
ibility about the theory that all organic 
creatures are in some sense one. It is 
also clearly seen that successive gene- 
rations are both like and unlike — sub- 
stantially the same, yet varying within 
limits. Also, there is an adaptability 
in organisms to changing circumstan- 
ces; and circumstances do change on 
account of solar and planetary motion, 
on account of the different degrees of 
cooling and heating of the earth's sur- 
face, the action of the air and water, 
and other natural agencies, and on ac- 
countof the interference of man. Thus 
new varieties of flowers, fruits, grains, 
are arising. Under combined human 
and natural selection, the cabbage, for 
instance, in different places is green or 
red or blue or variegated in color, a 
collection of little sprouts or a single 
solid head, or, indeed, a stalk from ten 
to sixteen feet high, large and strong 
enough fcr the rafter of a human hab- 
itation.t Similar are the varieties of 
the horse, dog, ox, swine, sheep, and 
other animals. It cannot fail to be sug- 
gested to: the human mind that the 
same kind of cause or causes which 
make these varieties, may also have 
produced, for instance, the hare and 
the rabbit from the same common an- 


*“But Democritus and Epicurus, when they pro- 
claimed their doctrine of atoms, were tolerated so 
far by some of the more subtle wits; but when they 
proceeded to assert that the fabric of the universe 
itself had come together through the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, without a mind, they were met 
with universal ridicule." ‘Lord Bacon, “‘ De Aug- 
mentis,”” Book III.) 


+ Darwin's “ Animals and Plants Domesticated.”’ 
Vol. I., page 389. 
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cestry ; the ox and the bison ; the goat 
and the sheep. The line having been 
once crossed in imagination, it is rea- 
sonably impossible to assign any stop- 
ping-place to the possibility of these 
variations. It is unjustifiable arbitra- 
rily to divide organisms into groups, 
and call them species, and assert that 
simply because man cannot in the 
space of fifty years or more develop 
one out of the other, therefore to be- 
lieve they had a common ancestry is 
absurd. The great problem is to be 
solved in no such superficial manner. 
The evolutionist has a good right to 
his conjecture, and to collate and in- 
terrogate and believe all the facts he 
can find. Formerly it was the custom 
to discuss such questions only in the 
closet, 4 friort. Men would endeavor 
to evolve a conclusion out of their own 
“‘ subjective consciousness,” and assert 
this can or cannot be. But such learned 
reveries are as baseless as other visions, 
and not worth the breath it takes to re- 
peat them. This theory must stand or 
fall, according to facts. The facts may 
be beyond our reach; and if so, the 
question must remain forever unan- 
swered. 

Some of the facts in addition to the 
one already stated, on which the de- 
velopment hypothesis relies, are the 
following: All organic creatures, both 
vegetables and animals, are substan- 
tally alike in many important respects. 
They are formed of avery few chem- 
ical elements. The proximate elements 
entering into their structure are the 
same.* All grow or are propagated 
from seeds, and all exhibit some ten- 
dency to heal when injured, and to 
grow by assimilation. All animals re- 
semble each other in structure; and in 
many of them the resemblance in the 
internal framework seems astonishing. 
The parts common to various organ- 
isms which nevertheless differ, have 
long been termed “ homologues"; and 
any reason for homology drawn from 
the theory of final cause seems unsatis- 


* But upon some limitations of this doctrine, see 
“ British Quarterly Review "’ for July, 1871. 
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factory; and the most obvious way to 
account for it, it is assumed, is to sup- 
pose that all the animals had a com- 
mon origin, and are simply varieties 
from one animal. ‘‘ How inexplicable,"’ 
says Mr. Darwin,* “ is the similar pat- 
tern of the hand of a man, the foot of 
a dog, the wing of a bat, the flipper of 
a seal, on the doctrine of independent 
acts of creation ! how simply explained 
on the principle of the natural selection 
of successive slight variations of the 
diverging descendants from a single 
progenitor! So it is if we look at the 
structure of an individual animal or 
plant, when we see the fore and hind 
limbs, the skull and vertebra, the jaws 
and legs of a crab, the petals, stamens, 
and pistils of a flower, built on the same 
type or pattern.” 

“ Rudimentary structures,” so called, 
also are easily accounted for on - 
this theory. These are feeble, some- 
times useless, miniature organs or 
parts which in other animals are strong 
aud useful. For instance, in the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky is found a kind 
of fish (the only known living species 
of the Amdblyopsis Speleucus), which: 
has no eyes; but where the eyes of 
fishes usually are, there is an imperfect, 
useless optic lobe. Now, this miniature 
beginning or ending of an eye would 
be of no use as a special creation ; but 
as the trace of a perfect eye in its pro- 
genitors, the mystery of its origin is 
solved. There are many such imper- 
fect organs classified as ‘ rudimentary 
structures." Young calves and young 
whales have fully formed teeth under 
the gums in the front jaws, which, 
however, never cut through the 
gum, and are early absorbed, and 
disappear. Now, why are these teeth 
formed? In like manner, some ani- 
mals have rudiments or beginnings of 
horns, of tails, of external ears. Plants 
also have rudiments or beginnings of 
organs. 

These are all easily accounted for on 
the hypothesis of variation. They may 


*“ Animals and Plants Domesticated.” Vol. 


1., page 3. 
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be of use as the beginning of something 
useful, or the expiring traces of what 
was once useful. Man has a blunt 
point near the middle of the inwardly - 
folded margin of the ear, which Dar- 
win supposes is the rudiment of point- 
ed ears once worn by the progenitors 
of man. Why may it not be the be- 
ginning of long asinine ears yet to be 
worn bv the highly developed human 
race ? 

Another class of facts much re- 
lied on by evolutionists, is the apparent 
similarity of all organisms in the ear- 
lier stages of their growth cognizable by 
man. These facts are grouped together 
under the head of embryology. To 
argue from them is to a large extent to 
argue from ignorance. The beginnings 
are too small to be seen distinctly; and 
therefore there is ample room for im- 
agination. The frog and the philoso- 
pher in the beginning are said to be 
alike. Grant it: what, then, makes 
them afterward begin to differ? All 
physical organisms seem to begin with 
single molecules, or cells, or granules, 
which multiply and branch out into the 
organisms. Behind them, Huxley sus- 
pects an invisible something that he 
calls protoplasm — whether matter or 
mind, or both, he does not explain. 
But why not imagine also another sub- 
stance — deutoplasm, and a tritoplasm, 
and soon? And if so, the question is 
still unanswered — What causes the 
development? Another class of facts 
insisted upon by Wallace and other 
evolutionists, is that the animals and 
plants which now live in various parts 
of the world, are similar to those whose 
fossil remains are imbedded beneath 
them ; and that where apparent excep- 
tions exist, these may often be account- 
ed for by supposed geological changes 
that have forcibly removed them. But 
no one can fail to see in all reasoning 
upon these facts, many fatal chasms in 
the argumentation, and much begging 
of the question.* From these facts the 
Darwinian hypothesis has been hastily 

*See “The Malay Archipelago.” By Alfred 
Russel. Pages 154-9 and seg. 
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adopted by a very few careful thinkers, 
who have become its partisans, and by 
a host of feebler men who will always 
follow bold masters, and who show an 
utter incompetency or unwillingness 
closely to interrogate evidence. By 
them, facts are not cross-examined ; 
counter facts are thrust out of sight; 
assumptions are adroitly or innocently 
employed as unquestionable truths ; 
and the reader finds himself landed in 
the conclusion that all organic things 
have “ come of themselves,’ out of an 
invisible atom of dust, shaped by no 
power, into a gemmule, which also, 
without intelligence, sprung out of pro- 
toplasm ; and that out of inert matter, 
and that out of invisible ether, — and 
all without a soul! The philosopher 
thus finds himself in the end dancing 
on nothing, with not even a rope or 
gallows over his head. 

Darwin and Huxley seem to have con- 
vinced themselves that man is the imme- 
diate descendant of a race of African 
apes. Themostoffensive part of the the- 
ory is a denial that there is anything in 
the intellect and moral nature or soul of 
aman that is not prefigured in the brute. 
He imagines a long involuntary edu- 
cation of brutes, growing largely out of 
the selection of mates by individuals 
of both sexes, which he calls “ sexual 
selection,” by which brutes have finally 
become men and women. Mollusks, 
fishes, reptiles, birds, quadrupeds, 
monkeys, are described as_ exhib- 
iting affinities and repugnances, court- 
ship and coquetry, fully as_inter- 
esting as that described in the 
novels of the day. Apes he tells us 
have learned to chew and smoke to- 
bacco! They also have parasites upon 
them like men! He closes his elab- 
orate work on “ The Descent of Man” 
thus: ‘‘We must acknowledge, as it 
seems to me, that man, with all his noble 
qualities, with sympathy which feels 
for the most debased, with benevolence 
which extends not only to other men 
but to the humblest living creature, 
with his godlike intellect, which has 
penetrated into the movements and 
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constitution of the solar system, — with 
all these exalted powers, man. still 
bears in his bodily frame the indelible 
stamp of his lowly origin.” 

Indeed, in one part of his investiga- 
tion he goes so far as to indicate the ex- 
act character of the first animal which 
may claim the honor to have been the 
combined and individual father and 
mother of humanity. This was a “ lan- 
celot or amphioxus "— which is so low 
down that it can hardly be said to possess 
a brain, vertebral column, or heart, so 
that it was classed by the older natu- 
ralists among the worms. They are 
like the ascidians, which are inverte- 
brate hermaphrodite marine creatures, 
permanently attached to a support. 
They hardly appear like animals, and 
consist of a tough leathery sack, with 
two small projecting orifices. Their 
larve resemble tadpoles in shape, and 
have the power of swimming freely 
about. These animals were the pro- 


genitors of man. 
This theory of Darwin would not 
probably have met with so much 


favor, had it not seemed to coin- 
cide with several other theories or 
hypotheses alike attractive to some 
minds by their vastness and the appear- 
ance of simplicity and finiteness which 
they give to the universe. All minds 
are prone to grasp with delight any 
hypothesis that will make all facts 
comprehensible and _ simple, even 
though at the expense of undervalu- 
ing conflicting facts, and of bridging 
over immeasurable chasms. The neb- 
ular hypothesis, which assumes that all 
the solar system was once a globular 
cloud of revolving and slowly condens- 
ing matter, and has by condensation 
and changes reached its present stage ; 
the theory of evolution so ably advo- 
cated by Herbert Spencer, according to 
which the universe is continually bi- 
furcating and multiplying itself from 
the simple to the more complex, the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous; 
both seemed to find a place for this 
Darwinian theory of Natural Selection 
and the Descent of Man. Still, cither 
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the nebular hypothesis or the theory 
of evolution can be true without em- 
bracing the views promulgated by 
Darwin. 

How should Christians look upon 
such theories? is a question of much 
importance. As we have already sta- 
ted, there are Christians who cannot 
by any influence be induced to surren- 
der their faith. External violence or 
internal dissuasion cannot move them. 
They have arrived at their Christian- 
ity intellectually and morally; and to 
surrender it requires a sacrifice of mem- 
ory, evidence, logic, and consciousness. 
There would be nothing left within or 
without. But these Christians wish to 
believe the truth with regard to “ the 
origin of species,” the ascent or de- 
scent of man, and nature generally, as 
well as with reference to God, immor- 
tality, and duty. How then shall they 
treat the various discoveries of science 
and the numerous hypotheses that 
from time to time are suggested, which 
conflict with previously entertained 
notions, and seem, at first, at least, to 
jar the material frame in which the 
spiritual mirror of Christianity is set ? 

We answer, Christians should never 
fear investigation. No truth in God's uni- 
verse can injure God's revelation. If 
man’s body was developed gradually 
up from an ascidian, or even the low- 
est sea-weed, or out of deutoplasm, 
protoplasm, and dirt, to the complex 
and fearfully and wonderfully made 
thing which we now find it, Christ- 
ians desire to know it, and not to be- 
lieve any other statement about its or- 
igin. He is no true Christian, no true 
man, who would not rather believe the 
truth than the most cunningly devised 
fable ever wrought out by a succession 
of splendid dreamers. It is precisely 
because we love the truth that we will 
not surrender Christianity, which we 
aver rests on its own impregnable evi- 
dence. Christians, then, should not 
shrink from, but court investigation. It 
was a Christian who first clearly an- 
nounced and proved the true theory of 
planetary motion. It was a Christian 
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who defended it against bigotry and 
violence from other Christians who 
were foolish enough to suppose that 
these facts collided with Christianity. 
It was a Christian who announced the 
law of gravitation; and he afterward 
expended much thought and conjec- 
ture in an effort to find a physical 
cause of all planetary and solar mo- 
tion. Christians have not been back- 
ward in the origination and indulgence 
of hypotheses, or in investigation. 

Again, Christians should be perfect- 
ly candid in their investigations of all 
physical hypotheses. It is only timid 
men, whose faith in their pet theories 
of life is feeble, who have indeed a half- 
formed consciousness that they are 
themselves wrong, who close their eyes 
to facts, simply because the facts seem 
to oppose their faith. If Darwinism 
is true, it is reconcilable with Christ- 
ianity, for Christianity is true; if Dar- 
winism is not true, it will be found 
to be false, not simply by asserting or 
showing its irreconcilability with Christ- 
ianity, but by a thorough and inde- 
pendent investigation of its merits. If 
its conclusions, however, collide with 
the conclusions of true Christianity, 
there must be falsity in its reasoning 
somewhere. 

In this place we may with propriety 
notice the real theory or function of the 
divine revelation in the Bible. The ob- 
ject of the Bible, as we understand it, is 
positive, well defined, and limited: to 
teach man of God and Christ, of duty, 
of immortality, of genuine life. It is 
not to teach natural science or art. The 
Bible does not teach the laws of me- 
chanical forces, the nature and use of 
steam or electricity or magnetism. Paul, 
with all his inspiration, when ship- 
wrecked knew nothing of the mariner's 
compass, though the material was within 
his reach to have made one. It does 
not teach astronomy, nor geography, 
nor zodlogy, metallurgy or agriculture, 
or the culinary art. So far, then, as 
the Darwinian hypothesis pertains to 
the origin of vegetables and animals or 
even of man's physical structure, it is a 
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matter of supreme indifference to 
Christianity. Christianity, we repeat, 
within its own sphere is positive and 
rests upon its own impregnable basis ; 
but its sphere does not embrace a de- 
tailed description of the mode or 
length of time employed in the crea- 
tion of the physical universe, or of its 
lower inhabitants. Christianity con- 
fines itself strictly to its own territory, 
which is to assert that all things ma- 
terial and spiritual have been created 
and are sustained by the Infinite God; 
and that man is the crowning work of 
God on this planet, immortal, responsi- 
ble, and in the image of his maker; 
and in the exhibition of a divine plan 
to secure for man the great spiritual 
object of his being. In six chapters of 
the Book of Genesis, following the 
first, is found what professes to be an 
abstract of the history of the world for 
one thousand six hundred and fifty-five 
years, so far as the purposes of a reve- 
lation needed a recital of its history. 
All this is condensed into one hundred 
and forty-three short verses, capable of 
being deliberately uttered in about fif- 
teen minutes, — less than a minute of 
language to a century! Can it be sup- 
posed that this is intended to be a com- 
plete and exhaustive history? Let the 
most accomplished rhetorician be re- 
quired to condense the history of the 
world for the last one thousand years 
into ten minute's speech, and he will 
see the impossibility of the task. The 
Bible does not propose to give the en- 
tire history of man — still less of vege- 
tables and animals. The first chapter 
of Genesis, with its thirty-one verses 
and about four hundred Hebrew words, 
is all the inspired description of the 
process of the creation of the heavens 
and the earth and all the living creatures 
that we have, except a few condensed 
repetitions of the fact, with none of the 
details, in subsequent Scriptures. Can 
it be supposed that these few utterances 
were intended to make us acquainted 
with the detail of what from the nature 
of the subject no finite mind can ever 
comprehend? If finite minds cannot 
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create, they cannot understand crea- 
tion, beyond the mere fact. The fact 
of creation is unequivocally stated. 
The order in which things ap- 
peared, seems to be _ indicated; 
the time is of necessity unmeasured 
and incomprehensible. Days are spok- 
en of, and their beginnings and end- 
ings, or “mornings and evenings,” 
both before and after the sun and moon 
and stars are spoken of as created or ap- 
pearing. Every Hebrew scholar knows 
that day (yom) in such a writing may 
be understood as an indefinite period ; 
and every English scholar knows that 
day in such a composition in our own 
language would not necessarily nor 
naturally be supposed to mean a period 
of twenty-four hours of sixty minutes 
each. Acute divines saw this before 
geology was dreamed of. They may 
have been each millions of our present 
years. It is not needful to man’s moral 
and spiritual good that he should have 
revealed to him the time or process of 
creation ; but man's moral or spiritual 
good is the sole object of the Bible. It 
is needful that he should know the fac¢ 
of his creation, and that is all we 
should expect in the Bible and nearly 
all we find there. Nor does this con- 
densed narrative intimate that the ani- 
mals were not subject to death and re- 
production before man began to die— 
hut indeed the contrary. Otherwise 
how should man have known the 
meaning of death? The object of the 
Bible is not to describe plants or 
beasts—but the moral and _ spiritual 
nature and wants of man. This same 
first chapter of Genesis is nevertheless 
unique and grand among all the writ- 
ings of antiquity on the subject of crea- 
tion, in its severe simplicity, the absence 
of all wild and visionary pictures of 
the human imagination, simply assert- 
ing successively —as all information 
must appear to be given consecutively — 
the divine creation of matter and light, 
the separation of some of the elements 
by the interposition of a firmament and 
by the separate collection of solid earth 
and the water, the production of vege- 
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tables with their seeds growing out of 
earth, the appearance of the heavenly 
bodies, the production of animals first 
in the water and then in the air, and 
then of the highest form of animals on 
the earth —and finally of the special 
creation of man. 

This creation of man is pronounced 
to have been a double work — first the 
formation of the body out of pre - exist- 
ing matter, and then the inbreathing in- 
to this earth --born structure of a living 
soul directly from God the Maker. No 
such inbreathing is described with ref- 
erence to plants or the lower animals ; 
and though a negative in so short a 
paper proves nothing, we hazard the 
conjecture that no plant, endogenous 
or exogenous, fern, palm, cedar, fruit - 
tree or sensitive plant—no mere ani- 
mal, ant, honey - bee, seal, serpent, dog, 
or ape — has ever manifested, or ever 
will, an intellect or a moral nature that 
the wildest imagination that shapes its 
dreams in accordance with facts will 
pronounce worthy of being called an 
image of the reason and heart and 
power and will which must constitute 
any intelligible conception of God. 
Here is the first and perhaps only place 
where the Bible directly antagonizes 
the theory of development—namely : 
That, in the opinion of some, represents 
the soul of man as developed by 
natural gradation and without change 
of kind from the mind of an insect or 
worm ; this represents the soul of man 
as a finite spirit, created from above, in 
the image of God. In this doctrine, 
Wallace and many evolutionists fully 
accord with Christians. Confined to 
this one point, the Bible doctrine has 
nothing to fear. Occasionally, per- 
haps, an individual may appear, who— 
limiting his investigations mostly to 
matter, entering into the great world 
of thought solely through the door of 
matter, never developing in himself 
beyond a “rudimentary” power the 
poetical faculties and the energies 
of the pure reason and heart, such 
as consciousness, supreme regard for 
right, faith in truth and law and love 
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to God—may for a time at least be 
inclined to adopt this: theory ; but it is 
simply anti-human, and can never 
command any large proportion of 
aroused and active minds. The mys- 
tery of thought is the greatest of mys- 
teries. Indeed, matter itself exists only 
for it, and without thought matter can- 
not be conceived to exist. Man must 
have first faith in himself before he 
can have faith in anything else. Faith 
in himself implies consciousness of 
both mind and matter. So soon as he 
knows either, he knows both, and that 
he is a soul connected with matter. 

It will not be denied that animals have 
sensations and thoughts. It will not 
be denied that so far as their souls 
extend they are like man— other- 
wise man could not perceive their ex- 
istence; wherefore, those who recognize 
the doctrine of “final cause”’ will see 
why man must think through all the 
thoughts of beasts in order to com- 
prehend and control them. We will 
allow all that we possibly can to the 
labored efforts of Wallace to show that 
birds vary the structure of their nests, 
and that they may possibly, when just 
hatched from the eggs and lying in 
their nests, observe how those nests are 
made ; still we cannot repress our con- 
viction that the arguments of these 
evolutionists are ingenious special pleas 
to belittle the mind of man and to mag- 
nify the mind of brutes. Under the 
form of candor, there isa sophistry and 
a torture of facts that remind the can- 
did reader of the discussions of the 
Greek sophists and of the puerile 
logomachies of the dark ages. 

The rival theory of the origin of organ- 
ic structures is well set forth in ‘* Contri- 
butions to the Study of Natural Science” 
by Louis Agassiz. This theory, like the 
theory of evolution, is in its germ as 
old as man, but,in the latest times has 
received great increase of illustration 
and confirmation. It may be character- 
ized as the theory of several creations 
rather than the theory of development. 
It distinctly recognizes mind as the 
controller of matter. It places man 
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where he stands in the position of ob- 
server and student and co - worker with 
God, as an independent result of a 
special creation. Mind planned the 
universe; mind conceived and exe- 
cutes the laws of nature; mind cre- 
ated; mind controls; human mind 
observes and understands and com- 
prehends, only as it is able to see the 
relation of all phenomena to the power 
which causes and uses them for an in- 
telligent and beneficent purpose. This 
theory does not overlook the unity of 
all organized creatures, but it conceives 
that unity to be the combined result of 
the limited capacity of matter, the ap- 
pointed boundaries of created minds, 
and a purpose of God to create and de- 
velope material things according to a 
plan, so that the lower shall prefigure 
the higher, the humbler shall promise 
the nobler, and all shall be a grand 
illustration of mind.* 

Now, there is no reason whatever 
why the dominion of mind should not 
be recognized in the theory of evolu- 
tion as distinctly as in the theory of 
perpetual or repeated creation. The 
highest and best theology recognizes 
God as much in the present as in the 
past. The age of miracles is never 
over. Greater miracles may be ex-, 
pected in the future than have occurred 
in the past. 

What is development ? Is it creation? 
Can a higher be developed out of a 
lower? Can what z arise out of 
what zs mot? Take for instance, an 
ascidian, the combined father and 
mother of humanity, according to this 
theory, and examine it closely. What 
is it? Vulgarly it would be called a 
worm —and one of the meanest of 
the class. A little thing about an inch 
long, hollow from end to end, without 
bone or brain, without eye,ear, or nostril, 


*It is, however, still denied by many that a 
theory of progression is thoroughly sustained by 
facts. Many still agree with the sentiment of Hugh 
Miller: “* No great Palzontologist was ever yet an 
asserter of the development hypothesis.’’ (Testimony 
of the Rock, etc., page 77.) But on this, see alsu, 
Professor Cope ‘On Evolution,” University 
Series, No. 4, page 15. 
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sensitive to heat and cold and perhaps 
to light, squirming if pinched or pricked, 
and put out of existence by a drop of 
oil. Place by the side of this worm a 
man —for instance, Charles Darwin, or 
Huxley —with his finely formed com- 
plex physical structure ; with his more 
wonderful mind, capable of the distinct 
recognition of himself, of others of the 
kind, of existences of all grades be- 
tween him and the worm; capable of 
mathematical investigation by which 
he learns the wonderful properties and 
laws of abstract numbers and forms; 
capable of all modes of scientific in- 
vestigation, whereby he counts and 
measures and comprehends the places 
and relations and weights and motions 
of planets and stars, the kind of atoms 
and their modes of combinations, the 
historic revelations of geology, the 
works of man, the power and province 
of law, the sublime excellence of right 
and truth, and of faith in immortality, 
devotion to right and to God; and then 
ask whence came all these wondrous 
attributes and powers, in the man, over 
and above what is in the ascidian. Is 
the man a developed ascidian? Is he 
an ascidian combined with mere force ? 
If development could produce so much, 
why not produce the whole? What 
need of the germ? Development in 
such a case is creation ; it is God. 
The great error of some of the dis- 
ciples of Darwin—but he is too shrewd 
himself to fall into it—is a quiet leaping 
over the chasm between process and 
cause, as though unconscious of the 
absurdity of the act. Forces may be 
convertible into each other, but what 
converts them? Can the converter be 
confounded with the things converted ? 
Grant that analogy indicates that the 
solar system was once a nebula, and 
that the earth was once clad with 
simpler and lower kinds of vegetation, 
and inhabited by lower animals; grant 
that now, as Spencer thinks, all the 
parts of the universe which we can see 
tend toward bifurcation, individuali- 
zation, and what is called advance- 
ment; can man, who must look back- 
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ward and forward, who cannot help 
studying and believing, fail to inquire 
what or who makes this evolution, de- 
velopment, creation, or whatever else 
it may be called? It is comparatively 
a question of small importance whether 
it is continuous or discrete ; something 
makes it, and as the result is mental, 
that something must be Mind. 

By mind, we know that both matter 
and mind exist, and that they are two, 
We see a friori that the greater can no 
more come out of the less than the 
less can come out of nothing. Any 
theory that subordinates mind bears 
in itself the seeds of early dissolution. 
It is a bubble that will soon burst ; laws 
stronger than heat or gravitation doom 
it to laughter and extinction. There 
are also other ways for accounting for 
many of the wonderful similarities of 
organic creatures, and for useless pecu- 
liarities, some of which the Darwinists 
call rudimentary structures, and some, 
variations — though they have no well 
defined mode of distinguishing between 
them. Matter has its laws. The ele- 
ments of it seem to be few. There is 
good reason for belief that it consists 
of atoms, and these must have form. 
Forces cannot be conceived to work 
unless they have something to work 
with or upon. Now, it is well to know 
that mathematics guide in the compre- 
hension of all physical phenomena. 
By one of those wonderful previsions 
which characterize great thinkers, Plato 
long ago said, ‘“God mathematises.”’ * 
The words are true much more ex- 
tensively than he imagined. Some- 
thing like the laws of permutations of 
numbers may regulate all material pro- 
ductions. As there is a great variety of 
crystals built up on one basal system, for 
instance the rhomboidal, and another 
variety on the hexagonal, and so on 
through all, all of which depend prob- 
ably upon the forms of the ultimate 
chemical atoms, many of which in dif- 
ferent systems are respectively homo- 
logues, but never identical, so it seems 


*See Plato’s “‘ Timaeus” for his mathematical 
speculations on creation. 
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natural to believe that the great lead- 
ing types of vegetable and animal forms 
are due to the nature of the complex 
atoms which form the bases of their 
structures respectively. Homologies, 
but not identities, in the varieties and 
species, thus may appear. Sometimes 
perhaps substitutions in the atomic con- 
stituents may be possible. The facts 
of phyllotaxis in vegetation probably 
have the same origin. Many peculiar- 
ities which Darwin regards as rudi- 
mentary may be outcropping or varia- 
tive, subserving no present purpose 
except to allow force to expend itself 
while not interfering with the general 
plan. It does not follow that, because 
perhaps some hundreds of human be- 
ings have had a superfluous finger and 
toe on each hand and foot, therefore all 
human beings are ‘“ descended from a 
multidigitate progenitor,” any more 
than, because some millions have had 
club feet, the one multidigitate progeni- 
tor was preceded or succeeded by a 
club-foot progenitor, and he by an albi- 
no progenitor, and he by a porcupine 
progenitor to account for “the porcu- 
pine man,’ and he bya deaf and 
dumb progenitor to account for the 
deaf and dumb, and he by a progeni- 
tor whose whole life was one of typhoid 
fever, cholera, or small pox, to account 
for the multitudes of his progeny in 
like manner afflicted. It is not need- 
ful to look backward to some fancied 
ascidian or lobster to account for all the 


characteristics of the present race or 
races of human beings, even though a 
special characteristic is now universal. 
If so, the old theologic formula now re- 
garded as obsolescent : 
“ In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all,” 
would have to be enlarged thus: 
In one ascidian, multidigitate form, 

All human souls and bodies once did swarm. 

We cannot avoid the conclusion 
that as yet the theory of evolution is 
only one of a number of rival hypoth- 
eses, each ably advocated by strong 
but narrow men— strong to defend 
their own belief and attack others, but 
not broad enough to acknowledge their 
own ignorance and the equal mental 
power of men who differ from them. 
Also, so far as Christianity is concerned, 
it is a matter of perfect indifference 
how God created the worlds and all 
they contain ; but that He did create and 
does create, and has sustained and 
now sustains them, and that man has, 
or rather is, a soul which came from 
God, and is amenable to law, and is to 
work out for himself an immortal des- 
tiny, under the regulation of right, is a 
truth which cannot be affected by the 
dissection of organisms, embryotic or 
fossilized, by crucible or microscope or 
human fancy; for it is written in the 
soul, revealed in the Scripture, and is 
an edict of the eternal will, and “ the 
foundation of God standeth sure.” 

£. O. Haven. 
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HE smoke has not yet ceased 

to rise from the embers of 

her memorable conflagration,* and 
yet Chicago has, on this gth day 
of March, 1872,—five months from 
the date of that conflagration, —near 
twenty miles frontage of solid stone 
and brick buildings in progress, while 
the number of less permanent struct- 
ures, from one to three stories high, 
already built, is counted by tens of 
thousands. When we take into con- 
sideration the fact that those five 
months have been winter months 
of unusual severity, the temper- 
ature having been, on an average, 
far below the freezing point, we have 
illustrated, in a single sentence, the 
extraordinary energy for which Chica- 
go, as a type of the West, has become 
proverbial. Perhaps the critical reader 
will say that in this remark I uncon- 
sciously illustrate another proverbial 
Western characteristic—brag. We 
will admit that, to save argument; but 
let me put on record, before leaving the 
subject, the joke which was in every- 
body's mouth just after the fire—the joke 
wherein a citizen of some far-off town 
was represented as rushing with mad 
haste to the railway station, and refus- 
ing to brook any delay, because, as he 
said, he must reach Chicago on such a 
train, or they would have the whole 
town built up again before he could get 
a view of the ruins. This squib ap- 
peared, the same in substance, almost 
simultaneously in several wide apart 
localities — in St. Louis and London, 
for instance ; and itis worth putting on 
record, not merely as showing that 
Anglo-Saxon wit is the same on both 
sides the Atlantic, but also as illustrating 
* This statement may seem incredible, yet it isa 
fact. ‘The contents of one, and perhaps more than 
one, of the grain elevators, are still smouldering, 
so that the atmosphere at the present business cen- 


tre of the city is often strongly impregnated with 
the smoke. Coal bins are also still smouldering un- 


der the débris of some of the ruined buildings. 


how widely Chicago is credited with the 
characteristic of lightning - like energy. 
The statements which follow will, | 
trust, afford evidence that this credit 
has not been misplaced. 

After the fire had passed over us, 
and destroyed, one might say, all of 
our business edifices, leaving the city 
in fact with about one store to a hun- 
dred merchants, it seemed to most men 
a piece of wild enthusiasm to predict 
that Chicago would have her business 
facilities restored to her within five 
years. By and by the community be- 
gan to settle upon that period as fixing 
the epoch of restitution; and every 
day’s experience has served to shorten 
the time a week at least. As to build- 
ing up anything during the winter that 
is now coming to a close, it was at first 
deemed impracticable ; but before many 
days, so elastically did the feeling of 
the community rebound from its de- 
pression, there were hundreds of build- 
ing projects on foot, and it was only by 
the failure of the obtainable supply of 
brick and stone that the number of 
these enterprises was checked from 
swelling indefinitely. The fire occurred 
chiefly on the gth of October; and 
before the month was out, some of the 
wholesale firms had got to running 
again in large brick stores of two stories 
or more, every brick of which had 
been laid since the fire. The most of 
them took temporary quarters, and 
waited to see how things should head 
in the spring. A few, however, of the 
more powerful and aggressive,set about 
“heading” things for themselves. All 
the principal merchants were able, in 
spite of the total destruction of their 
stocks and the failure of most of their 
insurance, to meet their liabilities at 
maturity. Some ot them, realizing the 
richness of the opportunities offered by 
Chicago real estate, and especially by 
the anomalous situation of affairs then 
existing, devoted a portion of their 
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available funds to an effort to control 
the localizing of the wholesale trade. 
This was doubtless done as a legiti- 
mate business enterprise, and to bring 
trade away from those localities where 
exorbitant values had come to be 
placed upon ground, and thereby di- 
minish the expense of their business in 
the important item of rents. At all 
events, it was done; and the frigid win- 
ter months saw rising along Market, 
Madison, and Franklin streets, near the 
South Branch of the river, formidable 
rows of massive brick warehouses, 
where before had been mostly wooden 
rookeries, or cheap ‘‘ veneered "’ shells 
of buildings, of the earlier periods of 
Chicago architecture. Among those 
massive edifices are the wholesale dry 
goods stores of the two leading houses 
in that line, both of which are now 
ready for occupancy, and are more 
ample in size and better furnished with 
all the facilities which adapt them for 
the large jobbing business than perhaps 
any other stores in the country. Either 
of them can boast about three acres of 
floor room, and “all the modern con- 
veniences,”’ so far as the easy handling 
and advantageous display of goods 
and the comfort of employees are con- 
cerned, 

These are two of the specimens of 
buildings which have been going up 
during the winter. A large number of 
bank and office buildings in their vicin- 
ity are other specimens; a multitude 
of first-class stores along South Water 
street, Michigan avenue, State street,— 
in fact, more or less of them along all the 
old business streets,— are others. Own- 
ers of lots doubless felt some obligation 
upon themselves to rebuild promptly 
and prevent any supposed land clique, 
or the superior advantages of another 
locality, from enticing their tenants 
away from them. At all events, the 
trowel was busily plied in almost all 
quarters of the burnt district through- 
out the whole of a season when build- 
ing, especially masonry, is deemed im- 
practicable. Oh, it was an enlivening, 
an inspiring sight, to look out each 
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morning upon a brave wall of solid 
masonry, which one had not noticed 
before !—to watch the summits of those 
already risen, and see, perhaps relieved 
against the glow of a prairie sunset, 
the heroic platoons of workingmen 
building, building, building them still 
higher, and paying no heed either to 
approaching night or the benumbing 
chill of piercing winter winds! — to 
observe the long files of laborers bear- 
ing, in the familiar hods upon their 
shoulders, the magic elements out of 
which the most powerful of conjurers, 
patience and energy, were to bespeak 
a builded city !—to mind the constant 
stream of vehicles that went plunging 
through the streets, like fire engines 
bent on saving a city from destruc- 
tion; and, indeed, their errand was of 
equal moment — the building up of the 
New, since the Old could no longer be 
saved! 

To participate in such scenes made 
every man feel like a hero among 
heroes. And, indeed, there is need of 
an extra degree of heroism, to carry 
the people through the trials and pri- 
vations of this awkward period inter- 
vening between the fire and the time 
when business can be re-established 
in adequate quarters. It is a period 
of purgatory to the thousands of office 
and other indoor workers, who are 
thrown out of comfortable, perhaps 
elegant quarters, and cribbed up in 
seven-by-nine_ stalls and _ boxes, 
crowded with occupants, destitute of 
facilities, and barren of either luxuries 
or comforts, “‘ because it won't pay to 
have those things until we get into the 
new building.” If the spoiled “cit” 
saunters out upon the street in pursuit 
of the enjoyment which he cannot find 
indoors, he finds himself still deeper in 
the Slough of Despond, or rather, per- 
haps, the Valley of Dry Bones, or these 
twoand all the other disagreeable places 
described by Bunyan combined. The 
streets are full of mud or of dust, 
especially throughout the burnt dis- 
trict, where also sidewalks are almost 
totally lacking, and the pedestrian is 
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forced into the middle of the street, 
where he will probably be run over by 
some of the madly rushing vehicles. If 
you yourself have a vehiele, you are 
plagued at every square, or oftener, by 
a “‘jam,” occasioned by some of the 
mountains of bricks which are piled 
everywhere, and which in so many 
cases can only be passed in single file. 
Madison street—the main thoroughfare 
of the West Division, upon which the 
most of the retail business has been 
thrown—is found by the pedestrian to 
be a series of chasms and steeps, owing 
to the freedom with which every lot- 
owner has been allowed to build his 
plank sidewalk at whatever elevation 
pleases him; and the pavement of the 
street is no better, because the horse 
railway company is similarly allowed, 
by an indulgent Board of Public 
Works, to leave the Nicolson in all 
manner of perilous ruts and ridges 
along its tracks. If one escapes these 
divers perils, and saunters out at night, 
he is liable to become the victim of 
amateur footpads and garroters, who 
abound in unwonted numbers; but 
this fact is not so serious as it might 
seem, since there is no motive of pleas- 
ure which could induce a decent citizen 
to saunter out at night. Excepting a 
very meritorious course of lectures, 
divided into two parts and given in 
churches in remote parts of the town, 
and a series of four operatic perform- 
ances with Wachtel for a star (and they 
proved too much for the great tenor’s 
larynx—leastwise the great tenor 
collapsed, and the blame was laid to 
his larynx), there have been no public 
entertainments worthy of the name. 
Two theatres have been running, to 
be sure, (one of them, a very neat 
affair, having been built in thirty days 
for the emergency), and have done a 
very good business ; but the plays have 
been mainly those constructed for the 
purpose of showing off the lesser order 
of “stars.” The public amusements 
most in vogue now are rather flashy 
burnt-cork performances and low vari- 
ety snows and concert halls—a class 
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which has never flourished well in 
Chicago heretofure, but which has been 
made profitable by the great infiux of 
mechanics, teamsters, etc., from country 
places, doubtless aided to some extent 
by the narrowness of other facilities for 
amusement to the floating population. 
These need not, however, run off to 
cheap and nasty concert halls for sheer 
lack of anything else to do with their 
time of evenings ; for there are at least 
one good free circulating library and 
several free reading-rooms, where leis- 
ure hours may be both pleasantly and 
profitably spent. 

The library referred to is that located 
in the Michigan Avenue Baptist 
Church—an unsectarian collection of 
near 30,000 volumes, the greater por- 
tion of which have been contributed 
by generous Eastern publishers and 
others since the fire. Speaking of 
libraries, however: the most important 
achievement in that line, and one 
which may be traced directly to the 
fire for its origin, is the Chicago Free 
Library, an institution which has lately 
been chartered by the State Legislature, 
and which is modelled after the bene- 
ficent town libraries of England. (The 
Boston and Cincinnati free libraries 
are the most prominent and successful 
examples of the kind in America.) 
The collection of the old Chicago Li- 
brary Association and those of the 
Historical Society and the Young 
Men's Christian Association — none of 
them very valuable or very much re- 
sorted to by the community—were 
destroyed by the fire. This fact was 
made known in Europe, along with the 
other details of our calamity, and a 
few phil-Americans, like Thomas 
Hughes, set themselves at work to 
gather, from authors and publishers, a 
good collection of standard and cur- 
rent books to forward as a gift to the 
Chicago public. One feature of the 
plan was to secure "from all the living 
English authors complete sets of their 
works, with their autographs upon 
the fly-leaf; and in response to the 
request of the committee, nearly every 
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well-known author, including Queen 
Victoria — who, it will be remembered, 
has published two books — responded 
favorably. Adding to these contribu- 
tions those of the publishers and liberal 
individuals generally, there was made 
up a collection of several thousand 
valuable volumes, which will arrive in 
Chicago by the time these lines reach 
the eye of the reader. But the best 
result of the efforts of our English 
friends is yet tobe told. Their doings 
had the effect to stimulate effort at 
home toward the organization of such 
a library as has been alluded to—a 
perfectly free institution, supported by 
a small municipal tax levied for the 
purpose, and taken care of by the city, 
through an Executive Committee of 
high character, acting independently 
of the Common Council. A plan was 
matured, and a law passed a few days 
since, incorporating the Chicago Free 
Library, endowing it with an annual 
rate of one-fifth of a mill (yielding 
about $60,000 per annum) on the tax- 
able property of the city,and making 
every necessary provision for its success- 
ful operation. It is proposed to establish 
this library in the old Post Office build- 
ing or some equally suitable place, and 
make it accessible to the public at a 
very early day. There is no doubt 
that ten years hence will see the Chica- 
go public in possession of a library of 
250,000 to 300,000 volumes and a 
building of corresponding magnifi- 
cence. 

The dismal, dark, uncomfortable 
period through which we have been 
passing has been a period of evolution ; 
of developing remedies for cases which 
tempted us at first to despair; of ex- 
tracting victory, not from defeat 
merely, but from apparent annihilation 
After the fire had passed over us, leav- 
ing none of our public buildings, 
scarce one of our mercantile ware 
houses, but three of our principal 
bridges, a portion only of our great 
grain warehouses, hardly more than 
half our homes, and but a moiety of our 
highly prized improvements of various 
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kinds, these five desiderata became 
painfully manifest, one after another : 

To provide for the most needy vic- 
tims of the fire, and to restrain the 
turbulence which inevitably accom- 
panies general idleness and want. 

To obtain from the State, if possible, 
some credit or other financial aid which 
should enable us to reconstruct such 
of our public works as were indispens- 
able to the present needs of the public. 

To obtain a re-assessment of the 
property in the city, in order that we 
might not be taxed for property not in 
our possession. 

To secure a legal enactment by 
which titles to real estate, all record of 
which was destroyed by the fire, might 
be settled, and money borrowed upon 
such real estate for rebuilding. 

To induce the trade of the West to 
remain in Chicago, in spite of the ap- 
parently insuperable obstacles in the 
way of such a consummation. 

Added to these were two things which 
it was thought proper for the United 
States Government to do for us, and 
which we could properly ask in the 
name of justice, rather than charity. 
These were : 

To rebuild the Government edifices 
in Chicago on a liberal scale— no more 
nor less so than characterized its works 
in other cities of equal size and pros- 
pects with Chicago; and 

To grant a rebate of duties upon ma- 
terials imported for the purpose of re- 
building the burnt district. 

How the first of these seven objects 
was accomplished, has already been 
told in the pages of THE LAKEsIDE, 
by one who is connected with the 
noble work of Relief. It is said 
that, of the $3,800,000 or thereabouts 
contributed for the relief of the Chi- 
cago fire sufferers, about $1,200,000 
now remains, and that on the roth of 
March, the support of all able-bodied 
persons is to be discontinued — the sick 
and feeble ones, with the funds remain- 
ing in the Relief Society's treasury, to 
be turned over to the various charita- 
ble institutions and hospitals. At the 
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same time, some 3,000 county paupers 
whom the Society has been supporting 
for the reason that the county had no 
funds, are to be transferred to the 
county's charge. It should be remem- 
bered that houses of some sort, and 
for the most part pretty respectable 
cottages, have been provided for those 
rendered shelterless by the fire; and 
that, with twenty miles of lofty build- 
ings and a nearly equal stretch of hum- 
bler structures going up at once, and a 
hundred new industries starting into 
life, no hands need remain compul- 
sorily idle, and no larders empty 
perforce. 

The second desideratum was prompt- 
ly secured — the legislature of the State 
having voted, at an extra session, be- 
fore October was gone, to take off the 
city’s hands the lien of the latter on 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal, pay- 
ing the city $2,900,000 therefor, a con- 
siderable portion of which was ready 
cash (something over $400,000 having 
been received thus far). The city was 
thus enabled to raise the money tor 


restoring the works and buildings most 
urgently needed, without putting bonds 
in the market. Indeed, she was prohib- 
ited by law from increasing her very 


moderate bonded debt of about 
$10,000,000 nett. These proceedings 
enabled Chicago to go on again, with 
a remarkably clean ledger. 

The re-assessment of property and 
the adjustment of titles are now being 
attended to by the State Legislature, 
and will doubtless be done satisfacto- 
rily to the majority. The plan of the 
pending law with regard to the titles to 
real estate, is to leave things where 
they are, in great part,— promoting facil- 
ities for every land-owner to get his 
titles confirmed in chancery, but re- 
quiring no proceedings of this kind as 
indispensable to a good title. Much 
money has already been negotiated 
upon land security; but in most of 
these cases the known personal re- 
sponsibility of the borrowers, or the 
obvious clearness of their titles, has en- 
tered largely into the consideration. 
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Of the two favors asked from the 
United States Government (and I re- 
gard it as simply a harmless piece of 
politeness to call them favors), one 
was promptly granted — viz., the ap- 
propriation of $4,000,000 with which to 
purchase a square of ground and erect 
a grand Government building, com- 
prising custom -house, post-office, and 
other revenue offices. The sum is no 
more than was awarded to New Orleans 
years ago, and to Boston more recently, 
and less than has been bestowed upon 
New York; and two of these cities 
have already been far outstripped by 
Chicago in realization, and much far- 
ther in promise. The square which 
has been selected by the Secretary of 
the Treasury is that bounded by Clark 
and Dearborn, Adams and Jackson 
streets, and lying directly south of the 
site of the burned post-office, with one 
square intervening. The square taken 
is penetrated by a narrow, insignificant 
no-thoroughfare, called Quincy street ; 
and some factious opposition has shown 
itself in the City Council, in an at- 
tempted refusal to vacate the street for 
the purpose; but the Council has not 
yet committed itself to any action of 
the kind, and probably will not. In- 
deed, it matters very little what the 
Council decides to do, for a State stat- 
ute already in force cedes to the Uni- 
ted States all the power required for 
condemning the property. The opposi- 
tion has been based upon the theory 
— held by many persons interested in 
the northern half of the city — that the 
Government buildings ought not to go 
any farther south than they stood be- 
fore. The price to be paid for the land 
for the new buildings is $1,250,000, or 
a little less than $10 per square foot ; 
while that asked for the square em- 
bracing the former site was over $17 
per square foot. Supposing the slight 
obstacles now existing to be soon re- 
moved, and the title to the site to be 
fully vested in the Government, the 
erection of the building will be com- 
menced with energy at once; and the 
close of a third summer is expected to 
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see the completion, externally at least, 
of a grand edifice, 400 feet by 320, in 
the renaissance style of architecture, 
which may be reasonably expected to be 
a model of convenience and adapted- 
ness, and a grand central ornament to 
Chicago. Nor is there at present the 
slightest doubt that the post - office will, 
ere its completion, be surrounded for a 
mile on either side (which will take in 
all the central part of the burnt dis- 
trict), with a solid mass of permanent 
buildings, far more durable, and, on 
an average, more elegant, than those 
which melted away before the fiery 
blast of last October. 

As a great auxiliary to the accom- 
plishment of this, Congress has been 
asked, as the country well knows, to 
grant an abatement, for a year, of the 
duties which, under the peculiar tariff 
laws of this country, would be levied 
on all imported building material, for 
the benefit of “ struggling" American 
manufacturers. Chief among these 
materials are iron, glass, paints, oils, 
marble, and lumber, on which a bounty 
averaging thirty-five per cent. of the 
value of the articles is extorted by the 
Government from the consumers of 
those articles, for the benefit of such 
persons as are engaged in manufac- 
turing these articles in the United 
States. What is asked is that the vic- 
tims of the conflagration be allowed to 
buy the materials for rebuilding in 
whatever market they can buy cheap- 
est, without being forced by law to pay 
this tribute (estimated at $25,000,000 
in the aggregate) to the “ struggling” 
millionaires of the lumber and iron 
business. A bill was accordingly pre- 
sented in Congress, granting a rebate 
of duties upon all important building 
materials which should come in within 
one year from the date of the fire (half 
of which year will be gone by the time 
the law can be got into operation), and 
which can be proved to have gone 
into the construction of buildings on 
the sites of those burned down; the 
onus proband: resting upon the builder, 
and the interests of the Government 
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being carefully guarded in all respects. 
The struggling millionaires have re- 
sisted right valiantly this tyrannical 
proposition of the Government to pre- 
vent them from making $25,000,000 
(over and above fair prices) out of the 
Chicago conflagration. To offset this 
resistance, which occurred chiefly in 
the Senate, a committee of very solid 
Chicago citizens was sent down to lobby 
in behalf of the measure; but its suc- 
cess, in any effective form, seems 
doubtful. 

Regardless, however, of what States 
may or may not do to forward the re- 
construction of Chicago, her merchants 
are putting forth, apparently, all the 
efforts which could be expected of the 
most heroic and confident of men. It 
was plain, on taking a look at the 
bricks and ashes, the day after the fire, 
that whatever peculiar advantages Chi- 
cago might still boast — chiefly railroad 
connections and a bold mercantile com- 
munity — she was in great danger of 
losing a large part of her trade through 
sheer lack of places in which to store 
and exhibit goods, if not of capital or 
credit with which to buy them. It was 
precisely in this emergency that the 
Chicago merchants, like the jolly “Co.” 
of M. Chuzzlewit & Co., “came out 
strong.” They had been waiting, ap- 
parently, for some such opportunity as 
this. There was no chance to “ come 
out strong’’* when trade was pouring 
in copiously, almost in spite of them ; 
but now, when there was hardly a 
dollar's worth of salable goods in town, 
and hardly a square yard of space to 
store them in if they had been here; 
when there were no hotels to keep 
country merchants in, no theatres for 
them to go to of an evening, no know- 
ing where to find anybody, if per- 
chance he should happen to get a stock 
of goods and squat somewhere with it, 
—then it was that the Mark Tapleys 
of Chicago “came out strong.” Asa 
regiment of veteran soldiers, shattered 
into fragments by a shower of shell or 
a charge of horse or an attack upon 
the flank, springs into a new alignment 
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with a sudden rebound, so the quick 
nerves and ready wit of these valiant 
men brought them into line upon 
strange streets and in queer quarters, 
improvised out of the sudden emergen- 
cy. They ordered new stocks and paid 
up outstanding accounts with a prompt- 
ness and zest which both astounded 
the jobbers of the East and inspired 
them with a brave and noble sympa- 
thy. Their word was, “ Here, God 
bless you! take what you want out of 
my store, and pay when you get ready.” 
The result is that all the leading mer- 
cantile houses of Chicago are in just 
about as good condition to accommo- 
date trade as they were before the fire. 
Not a few of them are even better off. 
They all realize that to overcome the 
impressions that will naturally prevail 
to a considerable extent throughout the 
country, they must sell goods at less 
profit than they did last year ; and they 
are true enough to themselves to follow 
this policy. Meantime, also, the hotel 


facilities have been rapidly increasing ; 
but the public houses are still much 


crowded, and accommodations rather 
inadequate, notwithstanding there have 
been half a dozen new “ first-class” 
houses put in operation since the three 
principal hotels — Tremont, Sherman, 
and Briggs — hung out their banners, a 
fortnight after the fire. ‘The grand ho- 
tels which distinguished Chicago before 
the new era set in, will not, however, 
reappear before the middle of next 
winter — perhaps later ; and then they 
will appear in far greater magnificence 
than before. The Pacific Hotel, occu- 
pying an entire square, flanked by the 
new post-office, and fronted by the 
grand Michigan Southern Depot, will 
reappear then, built according to the 
same magnificent plan under which its 
lofty walls had been already once 
reared. Two hundred and fifty men 
have already been at work several 
weeks upon the foundations. Potter 
Palmer's ‘‘Grand Hotel,” on State 
street, which, according to the plans, 
was to cost a million and a half 
dollars, has already its massive walls 
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completed two stories high. The Sher- 
man House is being rebuilt upon the 
old site at a cost of $600,000 — which 
will insure a building far superior to 
the old in style. Added to these are 
some half a dozen hotels already under 
contract, which will be first-class, reck- 
oned on any but the Chicago standard. 
These will probably anticipate the 
grand hotels in being opened to the 
public. 

Business cannot be expected to be 
renewed in a way to be pronounced 
‘in full blast,’’ in the burnt district, 
before the beginning of November ; and 
then, unfortunately, the fall wholesale 
business will be well nigh over — the 
great bulk having been transacted 
with less comfort, though not with less 
profit to the buyer, in the narrower 
quarters now occupied by the jobbers, 
At about the date mentioned, there will 
be a general swarming of the mer- 
chants, with their wares, their sales- 
men, their shop- girls, their cash - boys, 
their wagons, and their entire retinue, 
into the Rebuilt District. Then the 
twenty miles of five-story warehouses 
will be occupied in force; and a gene- 
ral whoop / of exultation at escape from 
banishment will resound along the 
line. A part will still be left on the 
outskirts; and these will answer, 
“Wait until next year, and we will 
show you something better than that!" 
And in the next year and the year fol- 
lowing, these, and the many in -com- 
ing capitalists and young men from 
abroad, will make good their promises, 
and fill the burnt district of the South 
and West Divisions with substantial 
edifices, from margin to margin. The 
aggregate value of these edifices, in- 
cluding the Government buildings, city, 
county, and national, and the new and 
enlarged railroad depots, will, at the 
least, be fully double that of the build- 
ings which occupied the ground before 
the fire. 

This remark is founded upon the ex- 
pressed intentions of capitalists and 
merchants, the laws of necessity, and 
the evidences afforded by the work 
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already in progress. Of this work it is 
impossible to give details in this article. 
It may be mentioned, however, that so 
far as locations are concerned, aside 
from the section along Madison, Mar- 
ket, and Franklin streets, already re- 
ferred to, the quarter recuperating most 
rapidly is that lying at the northeast- 
ern corner of the burnt district of the 
South Division. The eastern section 
of South Water street, which lies along 
and near the river docks and freight 
depots of the Michigan Central and 
Illinois Central railroads, is half built 
up already. River street, which branch- 
es off from South Water near Wabash 
avenue, will be fully rebuilt by the first 
of May, and with structures much su- 
perior to the old. Of Michigan avenue 
in the same vicinity, and the eastern 
extremity of Lake street, nearly as 
much can be said; while State street, 
for a mile or more to the southward, is 
continuously lined with walls already 
risen or half erected, or cubical piles 
of brick, indicating walls soon to rise. 
On this street, the place lately occu- 
pied by the marble dry goods store of 
Field, Leiter & Co., is to be occupied 
by November first by a larger edifice 
of brown sandstone, built by the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company. Book- 
sellers’ Row is going up again, though 
in piecemeal, apparently; and farther 
south is Potter Palmer's hotel and one 
or two other hotels, as yet embryonic 
in form. 

The materials of business fronts will 
be much more varied than formerly, 
especially of those built the present 
season. Philadelphia pressed brick 
(a beautiful deep red), trimmed with 
red Lake Superior sandstone or terra 
cotta, are appearing in many places; 
but the sandstone does not appear to 
be very well adapted for the purpose. 
Other red bricks, from Detroit, Buffalo, 
etc., are also plenty —the best tnm- 
mings for such being the Illinois mar- 
ble. Complete fronts of red sandstone 
and brown sandstone are used consid- 
erably, and with excellent effect — the 
“ Tribune” building being an example 
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of the former, and the Chamber of 
Commerce (improved model) of the 
latter. One of the most elegant build- 
ings in the city will be the new Port- 
land Block, at the corner of Dearborn 
and Washington streets, which will be 
eight stories high, and built of Phila- 
delphia pressed brick, with black joints 
and facings of Ohio sandstone. This 
will be finished during the season of 
1872. A strong tendency has already 
set in, however, toward stone veneer- 
ings, especially of the Ohio sandstones, 
in preference to fancy brick fronts; 
and I predict that many fine fronts of 
Illinois marble will reappear during the 
season, and still more next season. 
The architects are all becoming mil- 
lionaires, so profusely do commissions 
pour in upon them. One firm has al- 
ready the plans for nearly four miles of 
buildings under way. 

Locations of business will not be very 
materially changed, except in the re- 
spect mentioned early in this article. 
Many of the heaviest firms have al- 
ready hoisted their signs upon perma- 
nent buildings at “ the old stand”; and 
the feeling of the community favors 
this policy generally. Washington 
street will still be the street of banks 
and offices, La Salle will be the Insu- 
rance street, Clark strect more than 
ever the thoroughfare of retail shops. 
Wabash avenue, Michigan avenue, 
and State street, will at once be filled, 
much farther south than formerly, with 
first-class stores, wholesale and retail. 
The West Division, particularly Madi- 
son street, will boast more wholesale 
and large retail establishments than for- 
merly. Values of real estate in the local- 
ities thus far mentioned are about the 
same as before the fire ; while on Market, 
Franklin, and Wells streets, north of 
Adams and south of Lake, they have 
advanced from fifty to a hundred per 
cent. On certain parts of Lake and Ran- 
dolph streets, however, they have fallen, 
say twenty-five per cent. Values of 
North Side real estate, which had sunk 
very considerably, have rallied sharply 
since it became apparent that the Re- 
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lief law of Congress would require 
buildings to be built upon the actual 
sites of those destroyed. Such spots 
as these are exceedingly abundant in 
the North Division. 

It would have been pleasant enough, 
and perhaps essential to the complete- 
ness of this article, to make particular 
reference to the eight new railroads 
which are to enter the city during the 
coming summer ; to the prospects con- 
cerning the new passenger depots, the 
new opera house and theatres; to the 
grand southward hegira of the church- 
es, and the fine speculations in real 
estate which some of them have made, 
thank God, to the comparative slow- 
ness of rebuilding residences, owing 
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partly to the passage of a stringent fire 
ordinance (which was, after all, very 
necessary); to the enhancement of 
rents, and to other consequences of the 
present crisis: but the space assigned 
for this sketch has already been tran- 
scended. | have only to add that if 
the stranger, having mussed the sight 
of the most remarkable conflagration 
of modern times, would see a still 
greater wonder, let him visit Chicago 
anytime during the coming summer, 
and see the work which has been done, 
and that which is in progress. Let him 
revel for a few days in the spectacle of 
what a young Western community can 
do in a single season towards building 
a great city. 
Lverett Chamberiin, 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH PRIVATEERS. 


LTHOUGH every newspaper 
throughout the land has had 
something to say about the “‘ Alabama 
Claims,” yet I venture the assertion that 
there are not two people out of every 
ten that have anything more than a 
very general and imperfect knowledge 
of the real history and nature of these 
famous ‘‘Claims.” So I propose in 
this paper to give a few facts, compiled 
from authentic sources, in relation to 
the matter; and I promise to make 
my statements as concise and brief as is 
consistent with a correct understand- 
ing of the circumstances. 

Firstly — Everyone knows that in the 
late War of the Rebellion, the insurgents 
were recognized by England as “ bel- 
ligerents on the high seas,” and that 
we promptly complained of this course 
on the part of that government. The 
Rebels were recognized as belligerents 
by England defore they had a single 
vessel afloat (see Mr. Adams's letter to 
Earl Russell, May 20, 1865), and be- 


fore a single battle had been fought 
between us, or a skirmish even, except- 
ing the attack on Fort Sumter. During 
our whole struggle— of four years 
length — the only appearance of the 
Rebels as belligerents on the high seas 
was when in British vessels, which 
were constructed, supplied, manned, 
and armed, in British ports. Though 
we remonstrated earnestly and repeat- 
edly, through our ministers, against 
this long-continued abuse of English 
neutrality, yet there was no effective 
stop put to it by the British authorities. 

Secondly.— The direct consequence 
of this recognition was, the burning 
and destruction on the ocean of a large 
number of merchant vessels, together 
with a very considerable amount of 
property belonging to us. The zdi- 
rect result of the recognition was, the 
driving from the sea of a large part of 
the commercial marine of the United 
States — enlarging and increasing to 
the same extent that of Great Britain. 
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Senator Sumner, in his speech on 
the Johnson -Clarendon Convention, 
in the United States Senate, said, re- 
ferring to the “ Alabama”: “At three 
different stages the British Government 
is compromised — first, in the conces- 
sion of ocean belligerency, on which 
all depended; secondly, in the negli- 
gence which allowed the evasion of 
the ship in order to enter upon the hos- 
tile expedition for which she was built, 
manned, armed, and equipped; and, 
thirdly, in the open complicity which, 
after this evasion, gave her wel- 
come hospitality and supplies in British 
ports."’ Secretary Fish, in a letter to 
Mr. Motley at London, wrote: * 
“We complain that by reason of the 
imperfect discharge of its neutral du- 
ties on the part of the Queen's Gov- 
ernment, Great Britain became the 
military, naval, and financial basis 
of insurgent warfare against the United 
States. We complain of the destruc- 
tion of our merchant marine by British 
ships, manned by British seamen, 
armed with British guns, dispatched 


from British dockyards, sheltered and 


harbored in British ports. We com- 
plain that by reason of the policy and 
the acts of the Queen's Ministers, injury 
incalculable was inflicted on the United 
States.” 

The term “ Alabama Claims" was 
applied because the vessel ‘* No. 290’ 
(afterwards christened the “ Ala- 
bama"’) was the most destructive and 
most successful of all the British - built 
Rebel privateers that preyed upon our 
commerce. But there were many other 
vessels that were also quite damaging 
to our marine, whose cases are all to 
be considered and classed under the 
title of “Alabama Claims.”” The most 
important of these, next to the “ Ala- 
bama,” were the “ Florida,” “ Geor- 
gia,"" and “Shenandoah,” each built 
and equipped in the vorts of Great 
Britain. 


The “ Florida" was an iron, screw, 
steam gunboat, built at Liverpool, by 
Miller & Sons, for Fawcet, Preston & 
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Co.,, engineers of that place. She was 
called the “ Oreto " while being built. 
The pretence was that she was intend- 
ed for Messrs. Thomas Brothers, of 
Palermo. February 17th, 1862, Mr. 
Dudley, our Consul at Liverpool, wrote 
to Mr. Adams (having written several 
times before in the same manner), say- 
ing that the “‘Oreto"’ was still there 
— describing her warlike character ; 
that he had obtained information from 
many sources showing that she was 
for the Southern Confederacy; that 
the gun -carriages had been taken on 
board; and that Frazer, Trenholm 
& Co. had made advances upon her. 
The next day, February 18th, Mr. 
Adams sent extracts of this letter to 
Earl Russell. February 26th, Earl 
Russell sent to Mr. Adams the Report 
of the Commissioner of Customs, stat- 
ing that she was pierced for four guns, 
that she was claimed to be for the 
Italian Government, that she had not 
been armed, and that she would be 
watched. 

March 22d, 1862, the ‘‘ Oreto”’ sailed. 
March tst and 5th, Mr. Dudley gave 
information as to many circumstances 
in regard to the vessel, and how little 
she was watched by the Commission- 
er of Customs — Collector Edwards, 
March 22d —the very day of her sail- 
ing — he wrote again to Mr. Adams, 
giving information about her com- 
manding officers. March 25th, Mr. 
Adams sent a letter of Mr. Dudley's to 
Earl Russell, and assured him that the 
object of the “ Oreto” was to make 
war on the United States. April 8th, 
Earl Russell sent Mr. Adams the Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Customs, 
to the effect that the ‘‘ Oreto"’ was vio- 
lating no law. Yet this very report 
stated that she carried 52 men, 178 
tons of arms, and guns! 

The vessel went to Nassau, N. P., 
and was there seized, but immediately 
released, by Judge J. C. Lees, in the 
Vice Admiralty Court of the Bahamas. 
The Judge, though he admitted that 
she had violated the neutrality laws in 
Liverpool and would have been liable 
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to seizure there, yet decided that he 
would not hold her. To show without 
any possible doubt that this vessel was 
really for the Rebels, this letter is 
given: 


* Navy Derar?TMent, 

“Richmond, Fuly 12th, 1862. 
* Your letter of the 29th of March last reach- 
ed me this morning. The Department notified you, 
on the rth of January last, that you would receive 
orders to command the second vessel then being 
built in England ; but for reasons satisfactory to the 
Department, yon were subsequently assigned to 
the first vessel, the ‘ Florida’ (‘ Oreto’), now at 
Nassau; and any just grounds for the ‘ surprise and 
astonishment’ in this respect at the Department's 
action, 1s not perceived. 

“Ac ission as C for the war was 
sent you on the sth of May, and your failure to 
follow the ‘ Oreto,” which left England+ about the 
atst March, and to take command of her as was 
contemplated, and as you were apprized by Cap- 
tain Bullock, on the 26th March, is not understood, 
and has been productive of some embarrassment. 

“Tam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“S. R. Mattory, 
“ Secretary of the Navy. 
“Commanper James H. Nortn, 
*“C.S.N., London, England.” 


“ CONFEDERATE STATES OF nef 
« 


“Sir 


A 





Captain Maffit proceeded with the 
““Oreto"’ to Green Key, an island of 
the Bahama Group, due south of New 
Providence. There he took guns and 
stores on board from a schooner sent 
to meet him there by a Confederate 
agent at Nassau, hoisted the rebel flag, 
and gave his steamer the name “ Flor- 
ida.” 

She continued as a privateer until 
her seizure in the harbor of Bahia, by 
the United States Steamer ‘“‘ Wachu- 
setts,” in October, 1864. During her 
career, she destroyed thirty-two ves- 
sels belonging to citizens of the United 
States, and bonded four others. 

Claims for over three and a halt 
millions of dollars have been filed with 
the Secretary of State on account of 
vessels and cargoes destroyed by the 
“ Florida.” 


The “ Alabama,” then known as the 
** No. 290," was launched from Messrs. 
Laird & Co.'s yards, Birkenhead, Liv- 
erpool, May 15th, 1862. There was 
the usual amount of ineffectual letter 
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writing by our Consul, Mr. Dudley, to 
Mr. Seward and Mr. Adams, and by 
the latter gentlemen to Earl Russell, 
appealing and remonstrating against 
the sailing of this vessel, and showing 
by unimpeached testimony that she 
was for the rebels. But it was all 
without avail. July 28th, 1862, at 
night, she came out of dock, and left 
port on the morning of the 29th. The 
British authorities determined to seize 
her, but she was off before the officials 
arrived at the spot. Semmes (her 
Captain), in his ‘ Journal,”’ page 100, 
says: ‘At two o’clock on the morning 
of the 31st July, the anchor was once 
more weighed, and with a strong breeze 
from the S. W., the ‘No 2go’ started 
off, ostensibly on a voyage to Nassau 
in the Bahamas. Just in time. That 
morning the seizure was to have been 
made. At the very moment the ‘ No. 
290’ was heaving up her anchor, a 
huge dispatch ‘on Her Majesty's ser- 
vice’ was travelling down to Liverpool 
at the top speed of the northwestern 
mail, commanding the Customs au- 
thorities to lay an embargo on the 
ship. Morning was still but very 
slightly advanced, when, through the 
driving southwesterly squalls, came the 
gold - laced officials in search of their 
prize, only to return in outward appear- 
ance considerably crestfallen — inward- 
ly, perhaps, not so deeply grieved as a 
good neutral should have been at the 
ill success of their uncomfortable trip.” 

The affidavit voluntarily made be- 
fore John Payne, Acting Commissioner, 
April 2d, 1863, by Clarence R. Yonge, 
who was Paymaster on board the “ Al- 
abama,” is too long to be given here, 
but it should be read by all who desire 
a thorough knowledge of this case. It 
tells her story until March, 1863. It 
should be noted that she had been re- 
ceived with great, and, in fact, unusual 
hospitality, in all the ports of Her 
Majesty. 

The “ Alabama" was sunk off Cher- 
bourg, on June 19th, 1864, after a fight 
of an hour, by the United States Steam- 
er “ Kearsarge,"” commanded by Cap- 
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tain Winslow. The English steam 
yacht “Deer Hound,” built by the 
Lairds in their yards at the same time 
they were building the “ No. 290,” was 
on hand to render assistance to the 
“Alabama,” and took an active part 
in rescuing and running away with her 
officers and men. 

In less than two years the “ Ala- 
bama”™ had captured seventy vessels 
of the United States; for which claims 
have been filed with the Secretary of 
State for over six and one-half millions 
of dollars. 


“The ‘Japan,’ otherwise the ‘ Vir- 
ginia,’ commonly known as the ‘ Geor- 
gia,’ was built at Dumbarton on the 
Clyde, and equipped by a Liverpool 
firm. Her crew were shipped by the 
same Liverpool firm, for Shanghai, and 
sent round to Greenock by steamer. 
She entered March 31st, 1863, as for 
Point de Galle and Hong Kong, with 
a crew of forty-eight men, and cleared 
on April ist. She left her anchorage 
on the morning of the 2d of April — 
ostensibly to try her engines; but she 
did not return. She had no armament 
on leaving Greenock ; but a few days 
after her departure, a small steamer 
named the ‘ Allar,’ freighted with guns, 
shot, shell, etc., and having on board a 
partner of the Liverpool firm which 
had equipped her and shipped her 
crew, left Newhaven and met the 
‘Georgia’ off the coast of France, near 
Nahant. The cargo of the ‘ Allar’ was 
successfully transferred to the ‘Georgia’ 
on the 8th or gth of April — her crew 
consisting of British subjects. The 
‘Allar’ put into Plymouth on the 11th 
of April, bringing the Liverpool mer- 
chant who had directed the proceed- 
ings throughout, and bringing also fif- 
teen seamen who had refused to pro- 
ceed with the ‘Georgia,’ on learning 
her real character. The rest of the 
crew remained. At the time of her 
departure, the ‘Georgia’ was registered 
as the property of a Liverpool mer- 
chant, a partner of the firm which 
shipped the crew. She remained the 
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property of this person until the 23d of 
June, when the register was cancelled, 
he notifying the Collector of her sale to 
foreign owners. During this period — 
namely, from the 1st of April to the 
23d of June,— the ‘ Georgia "being still 
registered in the name of a Liverpool 
merchant, and thus his property, was 
carrying on war against the United 
States, and with whom we were in al- 
liance. It was while still a British ves- 
sel that she captured and burned the 
‘ Dictator,’ and captured and released 
under bond the ‘Griswold,’ the same 
vessel which had brought corn to the 
Lancashire sufferers.” This statement 
is from a speech of Mr. Baring in the 
House of Commons, May 13th, 1864. 

After a cruise, the “‘ Georgia "’ return- 
ed to Liverpool, and was sold to a Mr. 
Edward Bates, and registered in his 
name, again as a British vessel. All 
this was done against the earnest pro- 
tests of Minister Adams, who said that 
our Government would refuse to recog- 
nize the transfer. 

The “Georgia” sailed from Liver- 
pool early in August, 1864, chartered 
by the Portuguese Government to pro- 
ceed to Lisbon; but she was captured 
on her voyage there, by the United 
States Steamer “ Niagara,"’ and sent 
home as a prize. She was afterward 
condemned. 

Mr. Forster, in the debate in the 
House of Commons, May 13th, said 
(and this shows why the amount of 
loss was so small by the “ Georgia” ): 
“There could not be a stronger illus- 
tration of the damage which has been 
done to the American trade by these 
cruisers, than the fact that so com- 
pletely was the American flag driven 
from the ocean, that the ‘ Georgia,’ on 
her second cruise, did not meet a sin- 
gle American vessel in six weeks, 
though she saw no less than seventy 
vessels in a very few days.” 

During ‘her cruise, the ‘“ Georgia"’ 
captured nine vessels belonging to cit- 
izens of the United States; and of 
these, four were bonded, and the rest 
burned, The claims filed in the State 
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Department for losses by this priva- 
teer amount to about $380,000. 


Mr. Adams, in a letter to Earl Rus- 
sell, on October 21st, 1865, gives a full 
statement as to the origin, equipment, 
and manning of the ‘“ Shenandoah,” 
from which I extract the following: 

“On the 18th of November, 1864, I 
had the honor to transmit to your 
Lordship certain evidence which went 
to show that on the 8th of October pre- 
ceding, a steamer had been dispatched 
under the British flag from London, 
called the ‘Sea-King,’ with a view to 
meet another steamer called the ‘ Lau- 
rel,’ likewise bearing that flag, dis- 
patched from Liverpooi on the gth of 
the same month, at some point near 
the Island of Madeira. These vessels 
were a the time of sailing equipped 
and manned by British subjects; yet 
they were sent out with arms, muni- 
tions of war, supplies, officers, and en- 
listed men, for the purpose of initiating 
a hostile enterprise to the people of the 
United States, with whom Great Brit- 
ain was at the time under solemn obli- 
gations to preserve the peace.” 

He then goes on to describe most 
explicitly the further sailing and meet- 
ing ef the two vessels, the private 
transfer of the ‘‘Sea-King” by its 
British commander to a person of 
whom he received full knowledge of 
the intended undertaking, the transfer 
of arms of every kind from the “ Lau- 
rel’ to the ‘‘ Sea - King,”” and also of 
men to officer said vessel, who had 
been brought from Liverpool to take 
part in the enterprise, many of these 
very persons being those who had by 
British intervention been rescued from 
the sinking “Alabama.” He adds — 
referring to the ‘“‘Sea- King’’: “ Thus 
equipped, fitted out, and armed, from 
Great Britain, the successor to the de- 
stroyed corsair, now assuming the 
name of the ‘Shenandoah,’ though in 
no other respects changing its British 
character, addressed itself at once to 
the work for which it had been intend- 
ed, At no time in her late career has 
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she ever reached a port of the country 
which her commander has pretended 
to represent.” . 

The reader will of course consider 
that, although the information and 
facts presented by our representatives 
to the English authorities are very full 
and clear, yet the British officials had 
many more and better opportunities to 
inform themselves of the fitting out 
and character of these unlawful ves- 
sels. 

The “Laurel” afterwards, instead 
of returning to England, ran the block- 
ade at Charleston, where she changed 
her name and register, and was called 
the “‘ Confederate States.” She then 
went to Nassau, and thence took a 
mail to Liverpool. Mr. Adams re- 
quested that such measures should be 
adopted regarding her as would pre- 
vent her abusing the neutrality of Her 
Majesty’s territory. Earl Russell re- 
plied that the matter would be inquired 
into; and finally, on the 6th of April, 
1865, wrote: “I have now the honor 
to inform you that Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment are advised that although the 
proceedings of the Steamer ‘ Confed- 
erate States,’ formerly ‘ Laurel,’ may 
have rendered her liable to capture on 
the high seas by the cruisers of the 
United States, she has not, so far as is 
known, committed any offence punish- 
able by British law.” 

The “Shenandoah”’ returned, after 
a very “successful” cruise, to Liver- 
pool, — having captured thirty -eight 
vessels, of which thirty were whalers. 
The claims filed for damages by her 
amount to over six million dollars. 


The “Alexandria” was built at 
Liverpool, by Miller & Sons, for Faw- 
cett, Preston & Co., who put in the 
engines. The same parties built the 
“Florida.” Mr. Dudley, our zealous 
Consul, wrote to Mr. Seward on the 
11th of March, 1863 — after she had 
been launched — stating that he 
should do his best to stop the vessel, 
but had very faint hopes of success. 
March 2oth he again wrote of a recent 
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interview he had had with Mr. Adams 
in regard to stopping her, and said 
that he found him (Mr. Adams) “ very 
much discouraged about the attitude 
of the English Government in refer- 
ence to the building and fitting out of 
these vessels, and doubting somewhat 
the policy of making further efforts.” 

* * On the advice of a Mr. 
Leds —a very eminent lawyer in Eng- 
land, and one who was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the statutes of his coun- 
try —all the evidence that could be 
obtained showing the purposes of the 
“Alexandria,” was transmitted by Mr. 
Adams to Earl Russell, on March 30th, 
1863. In consequence of this, the 
British authorities seized the vessel. 
After it had been decided to bring the 
case before the Court, it was consider- 
ed not safe to bring it before a Liver- 
pool jury, and the venue was therefore 
changed to London. The trial began 
June 22d, 1863,— many eminent gen- 
tlemen appearing for the Crown, with 
Sir Hugh Cairns and other counsel for 
the claimants. The jury found for the 
defendants. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment determined to take an appeal; 
but a new trial was refused, and an 
appeal was then denied in the House 
of Lords. The “Alexandria” was there- 
fore delivered to the claimants on April 
25th, 1864. July 25th she sailed as 
the “Mary”; arrived at Halifax, and 
froma there went to Nassau, arriving in 
November, 1864. There, upon the 
appearance of a new Governor, she 
was again seized; and, although the 
English Solicitor-General accepted a 
fee to shield her from the action of the 
very law it was his duty to enforce, the 
trial proceeded. It is unknown, how- 
ever, whether she was ever condemn- 
ed, — as Lee surrendered a few months 
after the seizure, anil Her Majesty 
withdrew her proclamation. 


The “ Pampero” was built at Glas- 
gow, by Messrs. Thompson & Co. 
March 23d, 1863, Mr. Adams wrote to 
Earl Russell, acknowledging receipt of 
a note, and stating that she was be- 
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lieved to be for the insurgents, etc. 
After a number of affidavits and letters 
had passed from our Minister to the 
English Government, she was seized 
in January, 1864; and tried and con- 
demned the following March. 

In this case, it should be carefully 
noticed and considered that the Scotch 
Judges had power to summon witness- 
es and compel them to testify; that 
the Government acted on testimony 
“not authenticated in the usual man- 
nei’; and that the four judges all 
agreed in the judgment which would 
have condemned as well the “ Flori- 
da,” ‘ Alabama,” ‘ Georgia,” and 
“Shenandoah.” 


In 1867, the Queen appointed the 
following named well - known and em- 
inent gentlemen as Commissioners to 
amend and perfect the English Neu- 
trality Laws: Baron Cranworth (Lord 
Chancellor); Baron Houghton (better 
known as Richard Monckton Wells) ; 
Sir Hugh Cairns (now Baron); Dr. 
Lushington (Judge of High Court of 
Admiralty) ; Sir Wm. Earle (late Chief 
Justice Court of Common Pleas) ; Ba- 
ron Bramwell (a Judge of the Court of 
the Exchequer); Sir Robert Joseph 
Phillmore (a writer on International 
Law); Sir Roundell Palmer (Solicitor 
General and former Attorney General); 
Mr. Twiss (a writer on International 
Law); Mr. Harcourt (a writer on In- 
ternational Questions, under the name 
of “ Historicus"’); Messrs Baring and 
Forster (Members of Parliament) ; Mr. 
Gregory (Member of the House of 
Commons). These Commissioners 
said, in effect, that the building, equip- 
ping, fitting out, arming, and dispatch- 
ing of the “Florida,” “ Alabama,” 
“ Georgia,”’ and ‘‘ Shenandoah,” were 
violations of a strict and impartial 
neutrality, and should have been pre- 
vented by Great Britain in accordance 
with her duty as a neutral; that Her 
Majesty's Government should have 
seized those vessels when there was 
reasonable and probable cause for be- 
lieving that the representations of Mr. 
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Adams were true ; that it should have 
assisted him to obtain evidence, and 
should have examined the parties who 


could alone know the facts; that it . 


should have detained the vessels until 
the owner or builder could have estab- 
lished, to the satisfaction of the Court, 
that they were intended for a lawful 
voyage ; and that, after a reasonable 
and probable cause for suspicion was 
shown, it should have put the burden 
of proof upon its citizens, who could 
have established their own innocence, 
if they were so, rather than upon the 
Diplomatic Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States, who could only establish 
the crime by the evidence of spies and 
informers. 

Though the tangible destruction 
caused by the “ Florida,” “‘ Alabama,” 
« Georgia,” “‘ Shenandoah,” and other 
British - built cruisers, amounts to a 
very considerable sum, yet that forms 
in reality but a very small part of the 
real damages claimed by the United 
States. Mr. Cobden, in the House of 
Commons on May 13th, 1864, stated 
the case in very plain and truthful 
terms. I quote a small portion of his 
speech — which was in reply to a de- 
fence of the action of Her Majesty's 
Government, by her Attorney General. 
Mr. Cobden said: * * * “You 
have been carrying on hostilities from 
these shores against the people of the 
United States, and have been inflicting 
an amount of damage on that country 
greater than would be produced by 
many ordinary wars. It is estimated 
that the loss sustained by the capture 
and burning of American vessels has 
been about $15,000,000, or nearly £3,- 
000,000 sterling. But that is a small 
part of the injury which has been in- 
flicted on the American marine. We 
have rendered the rest of her vast mer- 
cantile property, for the present, value- 
less, under the system of free trade by 
which the commerce of the world is 
now so largely carried on. If you 
raise the rate of insurance on the flag 
of any maritime power, you throw the 
trade into the hands of its competitors, 
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because it is no longer profitable for 
merchants or manufacturers to employ 
ships to carry freight, when those ves- 
sels become liable to war risks. * * 
* * Thold in my hand an account 
of the foreign trade of New York for 
the quarter ending June 30th, 1860, 
and also for the quarter ending June 
30th, 1863, which is the last date up to 
which a comparison is made. I find 
the total amount of the foreign trade 
of New York for the first mentioned 
period was $92,000,000, of which $62,- 
000,000 were carried in American bot- 
toms and $30,000,000 in foreign. This 
state of things rapidly changed as the 
war continued, for it appeags that for 
the quarter ending June 30th, 1863, the 
total amount of foreign trade in New 
York was $88,000,000, of which amount 
$23,000,000 were carried in American 
vessels, and $65,000,000 in foreign ; the 
change brought about being that while 
in 1860 two-thirds of the commerce of 
New York was carried in American 
bottoms, in 1863 three-fourths was 
carried on in foreign bottoms.” 
Although Mr. Cobden’s figures are 
correct, yet they only bring the facts 
down to 1863. By the following tabu- 
lar Official Report, will be shown the 
same from 1858 to 1864 inclusive : 





AMERICAN VESSELS SOLD TO BRITISH 
SUBJECTS. 

Before the War. During the War. 

Year. | Ves. |Tonnage|, Year.) Vessels.| Ton. 


1858 | 33 12,684 || 1861 | 
49 | 21,308 || 1862) 135 | 64,578 

41 | 13,683 || 1863 | 348 | 252,379 

1864 | 106 | 92,050 


| 480,680 








126 | 71,673 





Three | 123 | 47,675 || Four| 715 





The vessels actually destroyed were 
only about 250 in number; but 715 
were transferred to the British flag, and 
thus we lost our commercial marine. 
After the Rebel flag was thrown on the 
ocean—from one of these English - 
built cruisers — the insurance rates on 
all American vessels at once rose, and 
the owners were therefore compelled to 
pay unusually heavy rates on both 
cargo and ship. Under these circum- 
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stances, the United States ship owners 
offered their vessels for sale to the 
merchants of Great Britain. The sel- 
lers being abundant, and their need 
great, the prices obtained were very 
low. Sothe American merchants were 
forced to sell their property at such a 
loss that they realized not more than 
seventy-five per cent. of its true 
value. 

The escape of, and the destruction 
by, the “ Florida,” ‘ Alabama,” and 
other cruisers, greatly increased the 
hopes and expectations of the insur- 
gents, and on that account the contest 
was very much prolonged. The war 
cost the Wnited States over $4,000,000,- 
ooo, which would have been, of course, 
a smaller sum in proportion to the 
shortening of the contest. In this con- 
nection, it should be recollected that a 
considerable number of United States 
war vessels were for four years em- 
ployed in seeking to prevent the escape 
of Rebel cruisers from British ports, or 
in vainly searching for them on the 
broad ocean; when these same ves- 
sels should have been in use in 
closing more effectually the Southern 
ports. 

Of course the amount of the Na- 
tional damages can never be exactly 
arrived at; but the Anown damages 
claimed by our citizens are : 70 vessels 
captured by the “ Alabama”; 36 by 
the “Florida"’ ; g by the “‘ Georgia” ; 
36 by the “Shenandoah "’; 34 by their 
tenders ; 18 by the “Sumter” ; 29 by 
the “ Tallahassee"; and 2 by the 
“ Nashville.” 

Claims for direct damages are filed 
in the State Department as follows: 
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For Vessels and Cargoes Destroyed by the 


x 6 
For Losses from Increased War rates 


Premiums, 
$19,021,428 

The claims for indirect damages em- 
brace losses by reason of the transfer 
of our commercial marine to the Brit- 
isn flag, estimated at $15,000,000 ; and 
for national expenditures in the pursuit 
of the cruisers, estimated at over 
$7,000,000. These direct and indirect 
claims amount to over $41,000,000. 
Besides these, is the claim for comse- 
guential damages by reason of the 
prolongation of the war. Interest on 
allowed claims is expected to the date 
of settlement— and July Ist, 1863, is 
suggested as the most equitable day 
from which interest at seven per cent. 
should be allowed. 

In 1865, Great Britain absolutely re- 
fused to submit these claims to arbitra- 
tion. In 1867, she consented to submit 
the Zrivaze claims to a fartial arbitra- 
tion ; and again in the same year, she 
consented to submit the whole ques- 
tion of the Zrivaie ‘Alabama Claims” 
to arbitration. All such terms have 
been almost unanimously rejected by 
our Government, because they did not 
afford any settlement of the National 
Claims. It is understood that the 
«Geneva Conference” now in session, 
will take cognizance of aé// the claims, 
direct and indirect; and that the de- 
cisions of that august tribunal will 
constitute a full, final, and peaceable 
settlement of the whole vexed ques- 
tion. Geo, E. Patten. 
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THE LAKESIDE REVIEWER. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF TAMMANIES. 


HE excitement and indignation in 
New York over the depredations of 

the Tammany Ring, and the prompt con- 
viction of the corrupt Chicago aldermen, 
are among the brightest signs of these de- 
generate times. They are evidence to the 
world that, however our political systems 
may tend to corruption in high places and 
to rottenness in its practical workings, an 
element of virtue is still left in the popular 
character which exerts itself when corrup- 
tion has reached that point beyond which 
forbearance ceases to become a virtue. It 
also proves the elasticity of our system of 
self - government, which, by the independ- 
ence and individuality which it fosters in 
each citizen, is enabled to arrest itself on 
the downward road to ruin, to shake off the 
barnacles of vice which impede its prog- 
ress, and the leeches which are sucking its 
life -blood. Unlike the Greek and Roman 
republics, which, through the vices of their 
rulers, suffered their common people to be- 
come enervated and corrupt, our own sys- 
tem possesses within itself a vitality —a 
power of rejuvenation — which works out 
its own reform. The apathy of the people 
suffers in silence the corruption and venali- 
ty of their leaders, until the point is reached 
which threatens the nation’s welfare, and 
then the people arise in their might, throt- 
tle the dragon of peculation and fraud, and 
replace virtue and decency on the throne. 
Already, among the masses all over the 
land, are heard the mutterings and growl- 
ings which presage the coming storm. 
Corruption in public affairs has reached the 
limit of endurance, and we believe the 
time is at hand when the people will take 
the matter into their own hands and work 
the reform which the times urgently de- 
mand. The excitement in New York and 
Chicago are but the signal of revolt — the 
entering wedge which is to open a great 
gap beneath the feet of schemers and rings. 
The movement will go on, and will be 


sweeping in its extent; and when the blow 
falls, not only those public officers who 
have been found unfaithful to their trust, 
but the whole crowd of ring politicians and 
caucus wire- workers, with their myriad 
devices for gulling and humbugging the 
masses of voters, must stand from under. 
The day of good, honest, and true men is 
coming; and the people will, ere long, 
select such men for the places of trust and 
honor, despite the schemes of place hunt- 
ers and caucus leaders. Already, in many 
different parts of the land, is this fact be- 
coming apparent in the tone of the press, 
which, in discussing the characters of can- 
didates for public office, is but re-echoing 
the feeling and sentiments of the people. 
Integrity and general purity of personal 
character are beginning to assert their 
claims to consideration in canvassing the 
qualifications of candidates, and the people 
themselves are giving these qualities the 
first rank upon the political chess - board. 
This reaction in the popular mind de- 
pends in no small degree upon pecuniary 
interest. It is one of the chief merits of 
our political system that it places the mon- 
eyed interests of the people practically 
within their own control. Wherever vir- 
tue is asleep, self-interest is wide awake, 
and becomes, in our political affairs, the 
monitor of virtue itself. That corruption 
which most nearly touches the purse-strings 
of the people, is the nearest to reform at 
the people’s hands. However disgusted 
the citizens of New York and Chicago 
may have become at the venality of their 
public officers, it was not until their depre- 
dations upon the city treasuries became a 
sore burden to the people’s pockets that the 
movement for reform began. And the 
same influence is working in precisely the 
same way — though perhaps to a less extent 
—throughout the country at large. And 
thus material, pecuniary self-interest is at 
once the most powerful coadjutor of virtue 
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and the great motor of reform in our body 
politic, as it must always be in every repub- 
lic founded upon correct principles of self- 
government. 

No period of our political history has 
been entirely free from the charge of cor- 
ruption, and yet at no period has fraud in- 
creased in such a frightful ratio as during 
the last decade. However the press of the 
day before the war teemed with charges of 
defalcation, bribery, and theft, on the part 
of parties and public men, the peculations 
of those days were but petty pilferings com- 
pared with the stealings of the last ten 
years. The time was, when even the offer 
of political support in return for personal 
service was resented as an insult; now, 
the securing of public position depends in 
a great measure upon the length of the 
candidate’s purse, and still more upon his 
promise of the spoils to his political adhe- 
rents and caucus leaders. Whatever may 
be the cause of this condition of things, 
the blame lies not solely upon the shoulders 
of the politicians: the people themselves 
are in a great measure responsible “for it. 
So long as integrity is left out of the cata- 
logue of public virtues, and the people 
submit to be led by King Caucus, so long 
must they expect precisely this state of af- 
fairs. The caucus system itself begets cor- 
ruption. Leading men will be ambitious, 
and if the public permit a system which 
compels politicians to resort to dishonora- 
ble means to secure election, they must 
naturally expect those politicians to im- 
prove upon the training they have received 
in the campaign, and become thieves when 
the election is secured. The public officer 
who has disbursed his thousands to obtain 
his position, has a dead loss to make up; 
he lays the flattering unction to his soul 
that his loss was suffered in the people’s 
service and for the people’s good, and con- 
sequently that the public treasury is a legit- 
imate object of his depredations — the peo- 
ple’s purse must make up the loss sustained 
in the people’s behalf. Thus the newly - 
elected Mayor, Alderman, or M. C., be- 
comes, from a sort of pseudo necessity, at 
once a speculator— with, if not without, 
the “s’’ Hence the thousand “ rings” 
which are a mushroom growth of the last 
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decade. And so thoroughly has all this 
corruption permeated the administration of 
public affairs, from that of the nation itself 
down to that of the pettiest village, as to 
justify the assertion that the cause is to be 
laid at the door of the people themselves, 
and is to be found in the great and sudden 
depreciation of the public standard of mo- 
rality. 

But whence this depreciation itself? By 
some it is attributed to the gradual relaxa- 
tion of the bonds and laws of virtue; by 
others, to the natural tendency of our sys- 
tem of popular government ;_ by others still, 
to the natural course of vice, which, when 
once fairly started upon its course, like a 
falling body, constantly accelerates its 
speed with its distance from its starting 
point. None of these solutions, however, 
can account for the wonderfully altered 
condition of affairs as compared with that 
of ten years ago. The true cause is to be 
found inthe results of the war. When 
men grew suddenly rich on shoddy con- 
tracts, and paupers became millionaires by 
supplying the Government's needs at the 
modest profit of cent per cent. and at the 
expense of the suffering thousands in the 
field, a sudden furor of money - making 
was aroused, which set the whole American 
people crazy, and made the slow - plodding 
but honest accumulations of former years 
not only distasteful but absolutely contempt- 
ible in Young America’s eyes. Million- 
aires became almost as plentiful as 
Brigadier Generals; and in the daz- 
zling glare of temptation which their sud- 
den prosperity spread before the eyes of the 
people, the moral bearing of their success 
was lost sight of. The prevalence of rings 
all over the land, and the more than ques- 
tionable subterfuges which were made use 
of by those who were hitherto considered 
men of integrity, to reconcile their acts 
with their principles, together with the 
almost irresistible temptations to plunder 
under the cover of sophistry and moral sub- 
terfuge, soon blunted the moral susceptibil- 
ities of the people themselves, and the 
standard of virtue, unconsciously to the 
masses, gradually declined, till acts came 
to be considered venial, if not strictly hon- 
orable, which before the war the moral 
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sense of the community at large would 
have instantly scouted as dishonorable and 
base. Hence even good men became less 
strict in their notions of integrity, and a 
general looseness of principles spread 
through all business circles such as never 
has prevailed at any former period of our 
history. 

Again, the natural recklessness and law- 
lessness consequent upon a state of war, 
exerted no little influence upon the morals 
of the nation. Soldiers, accustomed for 
years to forage upon an enemy’s country, 
and to seize, without fear of restraint, upon 
property of all kinds, at the actual seat of 
war, became sadly disjointed in their views 
of the subtle distinction between meum and 
tuum. That mystic sacredness and invio- 
lability with which their early teaching had 
invested individual property gradually faded 
away in the years of camp and campaign 
life; so that with many of them, on their 
return home, the distinction between forag- 
ing abroad and pilfering at home became 
far less wide than in the early days. The 
barriers of private morality, if not broken 
down, were badly weakened; temptation 
was less easily resisted, and many on slight 
temptation fell into a life of crime, who, 
but for the war and its influences, had per- 
haps remained honest through life. And 
perhaps the lower standard of integrity 
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which they found in society at home on 
their return, tended to aggravate the effects 
of these noxious influences, and to hasten 
the downfall of many. The great increase 
in the statistics of crime since the war 
attests the truth of this position, and the 
experience of all civilized nations after 
great wars—and particularly after civil 
wars — corroborates it. 

As the dark days of strife and bloodshed 
and military sway fade away into the past, 
as the passions and lusts engendered by the 
fray cool down, and temptation is in a mea- 
sure removed, virtue must return or the 
people are lost. The remedy lies, as we 
have said, with the people themselves. 
Upon the press and the pulpit, as well as 
upon the active circles of business life, 
rests the responsibility of restoring the 
public morals to their pristine standard. 
The people themselves must wake up to 
the importance of the crisis, and see to it 
that honor is restored to the throne. Let 
us have honest men in office, and let the 
worst condemnations that can befall a can- 
didate for public position be the record of 
past fraud and trickery. There is no half 
way; not an inch must be given to guile. 
We can only have peace and stability in 
public affairs when the least leaning from 
the path of virtue is met by prompt and 
severe rebuke on the part of the people. 

Egbert Phelps. 





THE ROMAN BALIA. 


HOSE who have enjoyed the good 

fortune to saunter, on some cool even- 
ing before the hour of sunset, along the 
Corso at Rome, or to watch on the Monte 
Pincio the unbroken line of elegant equi- 
pages which deploy at a moderate pace be- 
fore them, will no doubt have noticed 
among the haughty Roman beauties, dressed 
in the latest French fashions, many an at- 
tractive female figure of a different stamp. 
Robust rather than lithe, faultlessly formed, 
and of splendid physique, these figures 
have faces still youthfully lovely, but gene- 
rally betraying traces of a life spent in 


severe bodily drudgery. Their costume is 
exceedingly becoming, though strikingly 
gaudy, such as the peasantry still wear in 
the Roman territory. There can be no 
mistake about the calling of these show 
pieces, for they invariably carry a baby in 
their arms. The picturesque females re- 
ferred to are the successors of the “ Aura 
Laurentia,” if not the she-wolf which 
saved the founders of the seven - hilled city 
from starvation; for their office is to replace 
to the infant Romans the mother - milk of 
which it is thought necessary, for some rea- 
son or other, to deprive them. The self - 
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conscious, not to say arrogant, mien of these 
foster- mothers unmistakably betrays that 
they are fully sensible of the importance of 
their mission; and the social influence 
which they exercise at Rome will perhaps 
justify us in making them the subject of a 
brief sketch. 

The Roman Balia is a being altogether 
different from her foreign sisters, though 
the Russian “ Kormilitza’”’ may perhaps 
venture to challenge comparison with her. 
While in other civilized lands the custom 
of withholding from infants their most nat- 
ural and best nourishment, the milk of the 
mother, and to substitute for it various 
kinds of artificially prepared food, has be- 
come more and more general, this conven- 
ient alternative is forbidden at Rome, for 
climatical and other local causes. The 
milk of cows and goats — be it on account 
of the bad fodder which the drought of the 
Campagna restricts during the greater part 
of the year to potato peelings, damaged 
fruit, and other refuse, or be it on account 
of the excessive heat,— is there considered 
fatal to infants. And as even the numer- 
ous substitutes lately discovered by the 
chemists are in ill repute at Rome (whether 
justly or not we need not discuss here), 
nurses are indispensable, and enjoy, there- 
fore, in social life a regard commensurate 
with their value. And this regard is all 
the more justified because, perhaps in con- 
sequence of a certain patriarchal primitive- 
ness which survives in Rome as well as in 
Russia, none but married women are em- 
ployed for this purpose—a precaution 
against the serious evils often experienced 
in countries where families are less scrupu- 
lous about the character of their nurses. 

A logical sequence of this rule is that 
the greater the sacrifices which the nurse is 
compelled to make in abandoning husband 
and child, usually for more than a year, the 
greater is also the expense which the par- 
ents of the infant are expected to incur, 
not merely in money, but in self - denial 
and trouble. First of all, the nurse must 
provide for her own baby in a correspond- 
ing manner. She entrusts it generally to 
some female neighbor in the village, who, 
in return for a pretty large monthly com- 
pensation, which may be one - third, even 
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one-half, of the wages received by the 
nurse herself, agrees to suckle it at the 
breast with her own infant. But the wages, 
though a considerable item, 1s the smallest 
part of the expense incurred by the em- 
ployer. 

Accompanied by her husband, the Ro- 
man nurse enters the household in which 
she is to remain, after the frequently very | 
complicated bargain for her services has 
been satisfactorily concluded. She remains 
there alone, in the strictest sense of the 
word: that is, clad in only the most indis- 
pensable garments; often not even in these. 
It is nothing so very unusual for the horri- 
fied mistress to find, after the husband has 
left with a large bundle under his arm, that 
the new nurse cannot be induced to leave 
the bed where she has taken refuge with 
her charge, because —she is stark naked. 
Here comes the first heavy outlay. The 
new member of the family must be fitted 
out from head to foot, and not merely de- 
cently and comfortably, but with the reten- 
tion of her provincial costume in the most 
elegant and costly style. Spoiled nurses, 
who have already served in a similar ca- 
pacity before, make it a point to advance 
the most extravagant pretensions. Plenty 
and fine linen, heavy woollen fabrics — 
articles which are both rare and expensive 
at Rome; a stiff high bodice covered with 
the best silk; a long string of genuine co- 
rals for the sunburnt neck, which is partly 
concealed beneath a bright-colored silk 
scarf; golden pendants for the ears; a silver 
arrow, round which the heavy ebony braids 
are twined, for the hair; the so-called 
cartonella, a compromise between a bonnet 
and a diadem, either blue or red, according 
to the sex of the infant, for the head; and, 
if possible, a fine cambric pocket - hand- 
kerchief with a deep border of lace, for the 
hand ;—such are the articles generally re- 
quired for the peacock, who is thenceforth 
regularly domiciled in the happy family 
circle as one of its most important mem- 
bers. Well may the master of the house 
be unable at times to suppress a faint groan 
at the sight of this gorgeous vision; though 
the vanity of the mother may perhaps be 
pardoned if, in the pride of having so mag- 
nificent a background for her beloved child, 
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she does a little too much for its adornment 
and exhibition. 

But yet this is not all. The Roman 
nurse insists on being recognized during 
the whole period of her engagement as a 
member of the family. She expects a seat 
at the table of her employer, which is all 
the more willingly conceded, for otherwise 
she might be tempted to indulge in her fa- 
vorite native dishes —the indigestible fo- 
Zenta of maize - flour and strongly peppered 
maccaroni. She further asserts her right 
to lead the same idle life as the other fe- 
males of the family, for the conception 
which the lower orders of Romans have of 
gentility is,to do nothing from morning 
until night. This ideal of the summit of 
Roman felicity the nurse now tries her best 
to realize during the brief term of her ser- 


vice; and she but too often confines her ~ 


whole usefulness to giving the infant the 
breast and promenading or riding about 
with it, so that additional servants have to 
be employed, not only for the many indis- 
pensable duties which the care of an infant 
requires, but also to wait on its foster 
mother. Indeed, the family are frequently 
but too happy if the nurse does not, in ad- 
dition, give way to the most trying freaks 
and fits of ill - temper. 

Happily, the well - approved adage that 
there is “‘no rule without its exceptions,” 
applies here. Occasionally a nurse is found, 
even in Rome, who, instead of aping the 
aristocratic indifference of the Roman la- 
dies to household affairs, seeks to make 
herself not only generally serviceable to her 
employers, but uses her position in the do- 
mestic circle to extend her contracted men- 
tal horizon and to establish those kindly 
relations with the family which are daily 
becoming more rare between master and 
servant. But even in this most favorable 
and exceptional case, to keep a nurse 
is such an expensive luxury that many Ro- 
man families have to be satisfied with send- 
ing their infants to be suckled in the coun- 
try, where the sacrifices which custom 
sanctions are exacted on a reduced scale. 
The most costly among them are the so - 
called Regalia — presents, either in money 
or jewelry, which must. be given to the 
nurse, according to a fixed tariff, on four of 
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the most momentous epochs in infantile life: 
on the breaking through of the first tooth, 
on the donning of the first frock, on the 
putting on of the first shoe, and on wean- 
ing. 

There is, however, a reverse to this bright 
picture. Exceptional as the position is 
which the Balia occupies in the Roman 
household, much as the other servants may 
envy her who is so well paid and petted for 
doing so little, the happiness which she 
enjoys is but too transient and illusory, 
The short year soon passes away. When 
the husband, whose more or less frequent 
visits are perhaps not always the most pleas- 
ant episodes in the domestic life, comes for 
the last time and takes her home, it is no 
pure joy that awaits her. She is lucky 
indeed if her own child is still alive and in 
good health; only too often the poor for- 
saken little one has become the victim of 
its foster mother’s neglect and ill usage. 
And what have the parents then gained by 
the sacrifice? Of what avail is the finery 
brought back, in the small hamlet and at 
the hard drudgery in the field and vine 
yard? How long does it last the woman, 
though worn only on Sundays and feast 
days? The trinkets remain so much dead 
capital, unless sold or pawned. Even the 
always considerable savings in cash, which 
remain after deducting the pay for the care 
of her own child, become, if not already 
squandered during the wife’s service by the 
husband — for economy is not one of the 
Roman peasant’s virtues—soon an object 
of envy and strife to near and distant rela- 
tives. Mother-in-law, sisters, aunts, 
nieces, and cousins beset the rich “ town 
lady;”’ this one wants a new dress, the 
other a fresh covering for her bodice; a 
third even a dower for her marriage, though 
the bridegroom may still be wanting. After 
these come old creditors: the apothecary 
sends in a bill for medicines furnished 
years ago during a sickness; the parish 
priest demands payment for the burial of a 
father-in-law who has died during her 
stay in the city. The poor woman is beset 
on all sides and mercilessly persecuted ; she 
has no peace; her assurances that she has 
no means to meet all these demands on her 
purse are answered by threats of the law 
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(colla forza della legge). As everywhere 
else, so also in the Roman territory, the 
peasant has an unconquerable fondness for 
litigation, and he will rather give house and 
lands to the lawyers than abandon some 
supposed grievance without resort to the 
courts. 

The mental distress caused by these un- 
reasonable demands, the resumption of the 
old drudgery in the field, the meagre diet, 
which consists mainly of maize - bread and 
sour wine, after the rich fare and dainties 
of the butterfly perio& in the city — all these 
combine to make the lately so happy 
woman twice as wretched as before. 
The fond hope to repair out of her earn- 
ings the ricketty homestead, through whose 
roof the stars shine down on the large fam- 
ily bed, and whose windows afford a clean 
sweep tothe keen Tramontana, or to set 
out new olive plants in the vineyard — these 
hopes always disappear. Thoroughly dis- 
heartened and miserable, the poor soul per- 
haps pours out her heart to her former 
master, to whom she, ignorant of the mys- 
tery of writing, dictates a long letter. But 
what can the distant patron do for her more 
than send, at the utmost now and then, a 
small token of his good-will and apprecia- 
tion of her services? He tries to cheer 
her as much as he can, and advises her to 
submit to the inevitable and employ the 
little money she has left to educate her 
children. But he forgets that she cannot 
read. The letter must be read out to her, 
and inone hour the whole hamlet knows 
that she still has some money left. When 
her eldest girl goes the next day to the 
small school kept by the parish priest, the 
noble father asks pay. Without money he 
will no longer dispense the precious treas- 
ures of knowledge, and she must learn to 
read and write in some other way. 

But in what way? Her parents, it is 
true, own a house and vineyard on the sun- 
ny decline of the Sabine range, a large 
piece of land, with a belt of splendid chest- 
nuts, some fine fruit trees, apple, cherry, 
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peach, fig, olive, etc. Besides these, there 
is in the valley below a field planted with 
the manna of Italy, the indispensable maize. 
Truly, a fine and desirable estate, if it only 
did not happen to lie in the mountains. 
The proprietor might apparently revel in 
abundance: but though he is never in actu- 
al want, though he has his fo/enta, fresh 
or dried fruit, and is rarely without a keg 
of badly - prepared sour wine ; nay, though 
he is able to present at each visit which he 
pays to his wife in the city, baskets of figs, 
chestnuts, and grapes to the family — for 
the Roman peasant is liberal, and never 
likes to come with empty hands to those 
who do him a favor or a service — yet, in 
spite of this seeming prosperity, the poorest 
day-laborer in other European countries is 
not so poor as the inhabitant of the Sabine 
range. He never has a so/do in his pocket 
to buy a piece of meat, and when he hap- 
pens to get hold of a little money, it hardly 
suffices to purchase the most necessary 
clothes, and to make the inevitable offering 
at the shrine of the miracle - working pic- 
ture of the Madonna del buen Consiglio at 
Genazzano. The explanation is very sim- 
ple. He has no chance to turn the pro- 
ducts of his fertile soil to account. It is 
only within the last few years that the late 
Papal government had commenced to build 
passable roads in the mountains; and many 
localities still remain isolated on the steep 
heights, having no other communication 
with the outside world than rocky paths, 
accessible to none but man and the clever 
little asses of that secluded region In long 
files, men and women descend them, bal- 
ancing gigantic baskets with truly marvel- 
lous dexterity, on their heads, to dispose of 
their contents in the valleys at the foot of 
the range, and then to return with them 
empty, over many weary miles, to their 
rocky eyrie. If they take their produce to 
Tivoli, or to Palestrina, and forward it 
thence to the market at Rome, the cost of 
transportation eats up the proceeds of the 
sale. W. P. Morras. 
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THE Lire or CHARLEs Dickens. By John 
Forster. Vol. I. 1812-1842. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. (S.C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 

Those who may be disposed to doubt the 
somewhat hackneyed adage that “truth is 
stranger than fiction,” would do well to 
read the biography of Charles Dickens by 
his literary executor gnd friend, Forster. 
That Dickens stood absolutely in need of 
the characters whom he met in actual life, 
to develop his talents in their most brilliant 
form, and that his imagination invariably 
failed him when he ventured beyond what 
he had personally seen and experienced, 
even the uncritical public will perhaps have 
intuitively and unconsciously gathered from 
his most popular novels. But we learn 
now for the first time in an authentic shape, 
from Mr. Forster’s book, that the most pa- 
thetic scenes in the author’s most admired 
novels, such as “ Oliver Twist,” “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” ** David Copperfield,” “Old 
Curiosity Shop,”’ “‘ Dombey and Son,” are 
autobiographic sketches from his own life. 
He passed an unhappy youth; such an un- 
happy one that its bare recollection caused 
him pain, even in the last years of his life. 
He was himself the David Copperfield who 
had been driven from his family hearth to 
go out into the cold world. It was he him- 
self who had cleaned and assorted bottles 
in the blacking warehouse “ over the river’ 
—a menial position, in which they treated 
him so badly that he tells Mr. Forster in 
an autobiographic fragment, placed in his 
friend’s hand, “I have never, until I now 
impart it to this paper, in any burst of con- 
fidence with anyone, my own wife not ex- 
cepted, raised the curtain I then dropped, 
thank God!” (page 69). Never— he states 
on another occasion — has he had the cour- 
age to revisit the locality of his slavery; 
many years later he used to make long de- 
tours to avoid certain odors and sights 
which recalled his sufferings, and the old 
route home “ through the borough” forced 
tears into his eyes long after his eldest son 
had learned to speak. He was that David 


Copperfield who had roamed a vagabond 
through the London streets, ragged, half - 
starved, desolate, forsaken, half - ashamed 
of himself and the low company into 
which a hard fate had thrown him, but who 
felt, nevertheless, the warmest sympathies 
with all he saw and heard, while the crowd 
passed the poor boy” cold and unfeeling. 
Even Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, the couple 
so vividly and deliciously drawn, are por- 
traits dating from that period of his exist- 
ence — they were in truth his own parents. 

John Dickens, the father, was a clerk in 
the Navy pay- office at Portsea. There 
Charles was born in the year 1812. His 
parents, who had eight other children, were 
often barely able to provide the daily bread 
for so many mouths, as the salary attached 
to the clerkship was small; and they could, 
therefore, give them almost no schooling at 
all. Dickens refers to this subject with a 
bitterness not usual to his nature. His 
mother occasionally taught him English 
and a little Latin. Later his family re- 
moved to Chatham and Rochester. At four 
years of age, Charles, a puny, sickly, neg- 
lected boy, was employed at home in me- 
nial services; and the reminiscences and ob- 
servations scattered through his subsequent 
works, no doubt extend back to his fifth and 
sixth year. In the school of adversity, his 
mind early assumed the form and character 
which led later to an unparalleled prosper- 
ity. The father lost his place in the Navy 
pay - office when the fleet was reduced to a 
peace footing, and the family then proceed- 
ed to London. There the mother attempt- 
ed to open a school; but though little 
Charles carried round the circulars of “Mrs. 
Dickens’s Establishment,’’no scholars came, 
and the scheme broke down. What kind 
of a person Mr. Micawber Dickens was, is 
known to the whole civilized world. He 
earned nothing, lived on his debts and illu- 
sions, brimful of elevated morality and 
sonorous maxims of economy, always suc- 
cumbing to destiny, yet always recovering 
his legs; but, in spite of all this, he was an 
honest man, who only deceived others be- 
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cause he deceived himself: a jovial boon 
companion, who spent the brief hours when 
he found himself outside the sponging 
houses and debtor’s prison, or not in actual 
want, over the punch-bowl and in humor- 
ous bombast. Poor Charles was no longer 
taught anything in London. He had to 
clean his father’s boots, help his mother in 
the kitchen, wash and tend the smaller 
children, run errands, carry letters to im- 
portunate creditors, and gain that intimate 
acquaintance with pawnbroker’s shops 
which he displays in several of his works. 
Every article the family possessed was 
pawned, and generally through the agency 
of Charles, until there remained at last only 
a kitchen table, a few chairs, and a single 
bed, in the house. The father was once 
more locked up in the Marshalsea for debt; 
and a relative thought it conferring a kind- 
ness on the family by offering the boy em- 
ployment in a blacking warehouse. This 
relative was Lamert, the avowed rival of 
the renowned Warren, who advertised his 
fame and his wares even from the top of 
the Pyramids, whence his placards compla- 
cently looked down on the traveller with 
the historical forty centuries. We have 
already intimated how badly the boy fared 
during the three years he passed in the 
warehouse of Lamert, who appears to have 
had no idea beyond his own blacking. In 
this distressing position, against which the 
best and noblest instincts of Charles re- 
volted, the indifference shown by his parents 
to his fate caused him more pain than any- 
thing else. 

Dickens, senior, fortunately quarrelled— 
both verbally and by letters indited in Mi- 
cawber’s immortal style of grandiloquence 
— with his relative, and the result was that 
Charles came home. “ Bob Fagin,” who 
drills the boys in “‘ Oliver Twist” to steal, 
is taken in name and character from the 
warehouse. Released from this slavery, 
Charles was finally sent to a “cheap school,” 
where he received, with his wonderful tal- 
ents and unflagging industry, all the school- 
ing he ever had. Even in the most favor- 
able case, that could not have been much, 
for we know the school from the pages of 
“ David Copperfield,” and are aware what 
the “cheap schools” of England amount 
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toeven now. The father had, in the mean 
time, qualified himself for a reporter, and 
found employment on the different dailies 
in that capacity. The son soon left school 
and entered the office of a solicitor as a 
copyist, where he remained several years. 
Upon the whole, the prospects of the Dick- 
ens family had rather improved. The elder 
Dickens possessed precisely the qualifica- 
tions and versatility calculated to make a 
glib penny -a-liner, from whose ready pen 
flowed the grandest sentiments. He was 
therefore in request, and pretty well paid, 
especially as he proved excellent company 
at public dinners, where he reported the 
toasts, and was often able to help out bad 
speakers with his eloquence on paper. 
There can be no doubt that the example of 
the father largely influenced his son in 
abandoning his desk in the attorney’s office 
and entering on the career which was des- 
tined to bring him, with incredible rapidity, 
fame, popularity, and a material success far 
exceeding the wildest dreams of his obscure 
youth. Having mastered the difficulties of 
stenography, he became a Parliamentary 
reporter, first on the “ Sun,”’ next on the 
“ Morning Chronicle,” then already one of 
the leading liberal organs. In this capacity 
he attended the gallery when the Commons 
were in session, and followed the members 
about in the country to report their speeches 
in vacation. He fairly earned the reputa- 
tion of a good reporter, but this signified 
little more than that he was a useful ma- 
chine, capable of correctly and quickly re- 
producing the ideas of others. What then 
was it that made him not only the most 
popular of English authors, but one of the 
greatest novelists of all times and nations ? 
He was hardly a genius: in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term he had learned 
about nothing; yet he became the Charles 
Dickens whose remains now rest in West- 
minster Abbey, the hallowed spot where a 
Byron found no place, though Shakespeare 
and Milton have there their monuments. 
He soon engaged in literature, and began 
with an anonymous sketch put into the ed- 
itor’s box of a magazine published on the 
Strand. It was accepted; and from that 
day the fickle goddess, which had treated 
him in such a stepmotherly manner when a 
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boy, never again deserted his side. Every 
new sketch ( “« Sketches by Boz’’ ) added to 
his popularity and income ; and his “ Pick- 
wick Papers” had no sooner left the press 
of Chapman & Hall, than the road to suc- 
cess opened before him. The publishers 
fairly fought for him. Each new work in- 
creased his reputation and profits. Each 
additional novel established him more se- 
curely in the favor of the public, and this 
continued even after his creative powers 
had visibly decreased, down to the moment 
when the weary head dropped on the first 
chapters of “Edwin Drood.” On his 
death, all his detractors joined in the na- 
tional lament, perhaps insincerely, perhaps 
because they were glad to be freed for all 
time to come from the satirical severity of 
his admonitions. The mourning was gen- 
eral, and envy paid such a tribute to merit 
as England had never seen before, even if 
we make due allowance for obituary exag- 
gerations and the forced pathos of the press. 
In his twenty - fourth year, Charles Dickens 
had already become one of the most wide- 
ly read and best paid English writers, the 


publisher of a popular periodical, and the 
most marketable author among the publish- 


ing trade. When he died, aged fifty-nine, 
he was a wealthy man, with an annual in- 
come of about £10,000. Having uniformly 
lived in good style, and educated his child- 
ren regardless of cost, he nevertheless be- 
queathed to his family a country -seat, a 
well - paying magazine, and a large sum in 
ready money. Every avenue which leads, 
in England, to greatness, was open to him ; 
but a modesty based on self-respect, or 
perhaps a still more honorable motive, 
would not permit him to take it. Though 
repeatedly solicited to become a candidate 
for a seat in Parliament, he firmly declined 
every such offer, having probably discov- 
ered as one of the founders and the first 
publisher of the “ Daily News,” that he 
had no talent for political intrigue, or per- 
haps because he knew that he could dissem- 
inate his views more effectively and profita- 
bly by his writings. Suffice it, however, 
that ambition and power had no greater 
attraction for him than aristocratic pomp 
and splendor. Charles Dickens might have 
as easily been made a peer as Bulwer Lyt- 
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ton. If he was not, it is because he did 
not desire the honor, as well as for some 
other reasons to which we shall briefly refer 
at the close of this notice. 

We can never expect to know what some 
one else understands, unless we understand 
what he does n’t know. Dickens may be 
said to have grown up wild, and amidst 
surroundings which he himself painfully 
felt and bitterly resented. He had no edu- 
cation, and still less learning. For his 
escape from having become a thief and a 
vagabond, he thinks himself indebted to 
Providence, certainly not to his parents. 
He had never received a theoretical school- 
ing worthy of the name. A _ systematic 
introduction to the arts and sciences which 
would have enlightened him on the impor- 
tance and the responsibilities of life, on 
what had passed and was passing in the 
world, hac been denied tohim. Thescraps 
of information which he picked up here 
and there, he appropriated as an autodidact. 
But with this, little was accomplished dur- 
ing a career favored by the smiles of for- 
tune. We hear in his happiest speeches, 
we see in his best books, that he is deficient 
in harmonious culture, in varied and ex- 
tended knowledge, and in large and com- 
prehensive views. And yet, had he been 
born, as the saying is, with a golden spoon 
in his mouth, carefully prepared at Eton, 
classically, zsthetically, and theologically 
finished off at Oxford, his precocious tal- 
ents and avidity for knowledge would no 
doubt have made him a more learned and 
profound man, but he could never have 
taken that place in English literature in 
which he stands absolutely without a peer. 
He might have learned to compose clever 
novels like Bulwer or Kingsley; he might 
have turned out a spicy essayist like Sidney 
Smith, an orthodox thinker like the late 
Dean Monsell, a radical political econo- 
mist like Professor Fawcett, an accom- 
plished statesman like Gladstone, or even 
an admired poet like Tennyson; but never 
could he have obtained that unique impor- 
tance in life and letters which he has won 
without a regular education. The mission 
for which fate destined him, and which he 
intuitively recognized and carried out, was 
this; To unveil the sombre sides of Eng- 
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lish society, and call the attention of the 
pampered children of fortune, whom the 
luxuries of civilization have blinded, to the 
suffering at their doors; to show to this 
spoiled class that human hearts ache and 
break in the wide deserts which our so-called 
progress makes and leaves in its ruthless 
advance to remote goals ; to remind us that 
the outcasts of society, the misery which 
perishes unheeded in masses, the vice which 
flourishes unchecked, are also human, and 
that all these things can only be learned by 
exhibiting the reverse of the picture. All 
that Dickens ever knew, all that made him 
great and original as a writer, he had learned 
in the bitter school of experience. This 
was naturally not so evident to him as it 
must be to the objective reader of his works 
and Forster’s life; otherwise he would 
never have spoken of his wretched youth, 
of his severe trials, with that unrelenting 
spirit which we see him betray in his auto- 
biographic communications to Forster. Ex- 
perience is undoubtedly the best teacher, 
but, as Carlyle observes, he enacts a terri- 
ble price. Misery and genius are old-time 
acquaintances. Corneille, Lessing, Schil- 
ler, Goldsmith, Crabbe, all have drained 
that chalice to the very lees. But not one 
of them was thrust so immediately into a 
great active life as Charles Dickens — into 
a life whose seething whirlpools, secret 
hiding places, and dark abysses conceal 
treasures which need only to be discovered 
and utilized to supply poetic genius with its 
most precious materials, 

Such a discoverer against his own will, 
but to his advantage and glory and the 
sympathetic admiration of a grateful peo- 
ple, was Charles Dickens. There is noth- 
ing singular in the mere fact that many of 
the most brilliant and absorbing scenes 
described in his novels mirror the events of 
his youth; that parts of “Oliver Twist,” 
* Dombey and Son,” “ Pickwick,” “ Nich- 
olas Nickleby,”’ “Martin Chuzzlewit,” “Old 
Curiosity Shop,” and especially “ David 
Copperfield,” are nothing more than thinly 
veiled autobiography. Every genuine poet 
draws first on his own experiences; and 
even the strange must first become his prop- 
erty before it can be poetically moulded. 
But it is indeed astounding —and it proves 
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how early the two characteristic features of 
his literary activity (his memory and fine 
powers of observation, especially the hu- 
moristic) were developed in him—that these 
autobiographical scenes should reach so far 
back into his tenderest youth. His mem- 
ory was truly marvellous. Having once 
seen a locality, its picture was imprinted on 
his mind with all the graphic details which 
distinguish his descriptions, and which ena- 
bled him to reproduce it after forty years, 
freshly and truthfully on paper. No name, 
no anecdote, no scandal, no conversation, 
escaped him after he had once heard it. 
And what he had ever seen, adhered still 
more firmly. This precocious development 
of his powers of observation is one of his 
most remarkable traits. Dickens saw more 
at a glance than others often see in years. 
Of course he did not see all. He saw only 
the objects which are on the surface, and 
even these presented themselves to his eyes 
chiefly in a humorous form. The comical 
caricatures, the grotesque distortions, the 
grim contrast of the surroundings, always 
attracted his notice first and clung to him 
afterwards. He had no wit: his attempts at it 
often produce a painful impression ; but he 
possessed that genuine humor which smiles 
amidst tears, which exorcises from a dark 
background luridly illuminated carnival 
masks to perform burlesque death dances, 
which springs from the touching opposites 
of joy and pain, of rich and poor, of luxu- 
ry and want, of rude brutality and modest 
diffidence, of noisy orgies and sad desola- 
tion, and which leaves an indelible impres- 
sion on the heart of man. In this humor 
he grows pathetic, and his pathos affects us 
so much more powerfully because the poet 
is indebted for the sensation he produces on 
the living, breathing, palpable reality. 

At the same time we must uncondition- 
ally grant that his memory and powers of 
observation constitute the most essential ele- 
ments in his poetical nature. When Ho 
garth encountered on the crowded streets, 
or in some public places, an individual, or 
a group, which caught his eye, he drew it 
on the nail of his thumb, to enlarge the 
miniature at home on paper or canvas. 
Thus the boy Dickens took mental sketches 
to which the man afterwards gave more 
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imposing proportions. Portraiture and pho- 
tography are not, it is true, art in its high- 
est sense and perfection; but we dispute 
that those who furnish us in literature with 
faithful portraits and photographs are not 
artists, not poets. To find worthy originals 
requires a poetical genius like that of Dick- 
ens. His powers of observation may have 
greatly exceeded his powers of reflection ; 
his sentimental humor may have been 
stronger than the vigor of his thought; he 
may not have fathomed the deepest depths 
of life, and only rarely risen above his lim- 
ited commonplace horizon and the most 
natural sentiments; yet, as we have already 
pointed out, the peculiarity of his poetical 
nature and the imperishable value of his 
writings are the direct result of this limi- 
tation. Nay,more. To this limitation we 
owe the effect, the salutary influence, which 
his romantic sketches, or sketchy romances, 
have unquestionably exerted over his con- 
temporaries. The great did not seem to 
him great, because he would not kneel down 
before them. He stood erect in their pres- 
ence, and his keen eye saw how small they 
were. This should be steadily borne in 
mind by those who wish to understand why 
the organs which represent the ruling Eng- 
lish classes assert that Dickens was unable 
to wing his flight higher; in other words, 
why the aristocratic circles of society are 
said to have been beyond his comprehen- 
sion and unattainable to his grasp. But 
that is not so. Dickens knew these circles 
but too well; and it was just because he 
had hit them so hard in several of his works, 
especially in “ Bleak House,” that they 
hated him living and eulogized him in 
death. 


The voice of truth speaks so distinctly 
and directly from the writings of Dickens, 
that the classes castigated by the lash of his 
satire always supposed themselves person- 
ally attacked. A Yorkshire schoolmaster, 
who felt himself hit by the poet’s masterly 
description of Dotheboy’s Hall, in “ Nich- 
olas Nickleby,’ sued him for libel. The 
« American Notes” and “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’’ brought him a number of threatening 
letters and challenges from this country. 
The English bar moved his expulsion from 
the “Savage Club,’ when his attacks on 
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the profession appeared in “* Bleak House.” 
A Manchester cotton spinner insulted him 
in the streets, because he thought himself 
portrayed in “ Hard Times.” This inca- 
pacity to leave the streets and the realities 
of London life, marks at once the greatness 
of his genius and its limits. Without the 
types of actual life before him, he was 
able to write but little worth reading. 
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